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TootH “BRUSH | 
flways Sold in a Yellow Box 
j 
——T j The story of the Prophylactic Tooth Brush is four chapters of cleanliness : 
The first is the way in which the Prophylactic is made; by 
clean people in a clean factory, amid the pure air of a fair New 
England town. Each brush is sterilized before packing. — 
The second is the way in which the Prophylactic is sold: each brush in an 
individual yellow box, protecting it against handling, from the sterilizing room 
of the factory to your own toilet stand. 
The third is the way in which the Prophylactic is kept clean; each brush 
has a hole in the handle and a hook for hanging, so that the brush always has 
. its own place; is kept free from contact with other things, and 
in a position to dry out properly. 
The fourth is the way in which the Prophylactic cleans the 
teeth : the shaped bristles and curved handle enable it to reach 
every part of the mouth, to penetrate the crevices and depres- 
sions in and between the teeth which are the most vulnerable 
places for decay. 
Three Sizes ; Two Styles ; Three Textures 
The texture of each brush is marked on each box—no need of handling bristles. The styles are: 
* PROPHYLACTIC ” rigid handle, and * PROPHYLACTIC SPECIAL,” new flexible handle. 
Three sizes: Adult’s 35c.. Youth’s 25c., Child’s 25c. Three textures: Soft, Medium. Hard. 
Sold by druggists and dealers in toilet supplies everywhere. If your dealer does not sell the 
Prophylactic, we will deliver, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for literature on teeth and their 
oper cleansing and preservation, and telling all about Prophylactic Tooth, 
Hale. and Nail Brushes. 
FLORENCE MNANUPACTURING COMPANY, 136 Pine St., FLORENCE, MASS. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


FOR THE HOME 


ON Hrooklyn Heights, furnished apart- 
ment to rent for summer, Light, airy, com- 
fortable. 41 Remsen St. 

WASHINGTON, D, C.—Transients ac- 
comm iated at reasonable rates. (Good home 
table. Mrs. R. C. Bollinger, 19091 St., N.W. 

PH\ SICIAN desires two boarders in 
COUNTRY HOME. Address Box 32, 
Baldwin Place, Westchester Co. , New York. 

COME to the GREEN Mountains for 
your summer home. Board and rooms unter 
den linden. For particulars address Mrs. 
Augustus Paddock, North Craftsbury, Vt. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


~ BEC \USE of ill health the writer will sell 
one-half interest in a well-known and success- 
ful manutac turing and importing corporation. 
Arare opportunity for a college graduate to 
learn the sales end of the business, or for a 

ractical man to take charge of the factory. 

xperience not necessary, as the owner of the 
other halt interest thoroughly underst. nds all 
details ot the business. Purchaser will, how- 
ever, be expected to become active and event- 
ually assume complete management of some 
department. Price figured at actual value 
about 2),000, Terms to be agreed upon, 
Men of hi vhest character only will be con 
sidered. 6,344, Outlook. 

FOR SALE—Good will and equipment of 
hoys preparatory day school, with small 
boarding department, in Eastern city. Good 

opportunity for the right man. Address 
6,329, Ohutloo 

$20,000 buys excellent foundation in the pub- 
dishing | yusiness. Will pay 10% from the start, 
and is capable of development. Emerson P. 
Harris, 253 Broadway, New York. 

WANTED—A small hotel with large 
grounds within two hours of New York. Ac- 
commodations for thirty-five needed. Must 
be attractive and in first-class repair. Prop- 
erty wanted for small boarding-school. 6,2%, 
(ut! Ok 


TEACHERS, ministers, and salesmen 
wanted to manage our New York City real 
estate investment interests in other places. 
Opportunity for bie paying business without 
nterfering with present work. Ihe safest, 


most profitable and legitimate investment is 
in mother earth in growing cities. New York 
City leads all speners Write for particulars 
to Bastress, Vought & -Co., 350 Fulton St., 
Brook Kivyn, N. Y. 

INVEST im} New York Steel Co. 5% Bonds, 
Niagara Falls Power Co. 6% Bonds. Write 
to-day for descriptive circular. Meadows, 
Williams & Co., Bankers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exc hange, Chi. 
cazo Board of Trade, and Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


FOR sale, 23 bound volumes Outlook, 
C.Z., 18222 Emerson Ave. N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

BOOKS bought and sold. Catalog. Books, 
Derby, Conn. 


_ FOR THE CHILDREN 
“HAND. HOLD” BABE MITS pre- 


vent scratching im skin disorders and rob 
thumb sucking of its harvest of disfigured 
mouths, get and fingers. Write for free 
booklet ( ares & Co., 24 Summer St., 
Boston, 


FOR THE HOME 
FRUIT and VEGETABLE BOUIL- 


LONS ond dainty retreshments for ifternoon 
Cas. ti ches , flower teas. etc. Libbon-tied 
wklet, 8.25. Box 3,657, Boston, Mass. 

DO’ STIC SCIENCE: correspondence 
cours booklet free. American School 
Home | onomics, Chicago. 

MRS BAGG'S Bargain Day” and 4 other 
oyalty plays, 25 cts. each. McDowell 
ice, orthington, Mass. 


RED CEDAR CHESTS AND ROX 


COL’ 1 offer best and cheapest protec- 
hon fo rs and woolens against moths, dust 
and Ginpness. Factory to home at factory 
price hipped on al, freight prepai 
nte for booklet %edmont Furniture Co., 


Depr Sti itesville, 


CHAPPED HANDS cured like magic 
with Mystic Cream. Your address on postal 
brings free sample. Ogden & Shimer, Mid- 
dletown, N, 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


OPEN POSTTIONS—Manager, $2.50. 
bookkeeper and accountant. $1,500. Sales- 
man, $1,800, Secretary, $1,200. Clerk, $900, 
W rite for April list Of positions with particu- 
lars. business Oppertunity Co., 1 Union 
Sa., N. Y¥. 

WOMAN'S club desires competent super- 
intendent to manage house and restaurant. 
City. 6.295, Outlook. 

OPPORTUNITIES describes positions 
open for men of all degrees of experience and 
ability. Write us to-day for free sample of 


rcopy. State age and experience and position 


desired. Hapgoods. 3065 Broadway, N. Y. 

INCREASE your earning power by learne 
ing to write advertisements. ‘acts sent tree. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32,90 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

WANTED-—In every community, ener- 
getic men and women to solicit orders from 
townspeople and farmers for our complete 
line of nursery stock and seeds. (soods widely 
advertised; attractive proposition. Wages 
paid wee kly. No experience or money need 

No delivering or collecting. Congenial, 
work. Perry Nursery Company, 
Rochester, New York. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WANTED Experienced WORKING 


housekeeper for large house:; supervision of 
five women servants: no duties pantry or 
kitchen: care of lmen, good seamstress 
executive ability indispensable; personal 
references required; New York City. 6,335, 
Outlook 

WwW ANT k D—In Vermont, either a student 
or teacher as a_companion for two boys o 
eight andten. Previous mepericnce in a simi- 
lar position required ; a knowledge ot German 
an advantage. 6,315, Outlook. 

WANTED as mother’s helper. a_youn 
Protestant woman, preferably speaking F renc 
or German, for | little girl, age four and a halt. 
Must understand thoroughly care of children, 
be willing to assist im light household duties. 
Apply by letter -with references. Address 

B. L., 7721 St. Martins Lane, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED—Intelligent white woman as 
working housekeeper in family of 3 adults 
pying, in suburbs of Philadelphia. Address 

tp Kiisel, 1831 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. E 

A lady ‘a education and refinement as 
housekeeper in a private family. She must 
not be more than 35 years of ace; in good 
health. and with practical experience and 
able to furnish excellent references. Address 
6,237, Outlook. 

WANTED—A young gentlewoman, pref- 
erably a kindergartner, to take care of a child 
2 years old. Faithfulness and true love of 
children necessary. Must apply with desire 
fora long engagement by note to P. C. W., 
6,259, Outlook. 


Teachers and CGovernesses 


WANTED-— French or Swiss nursery gov- 
erness experienced im care anc education of 
children ; good needlewoman : some one mu- 
sical preferred. Reply in French. tully stat- 
ing qualifications and salary expected. Mrs. 
Bradley. Lake Forest, 

WIDE AWAKE and progressive teachers 
wanted immediately for desirable sitions. 
Albany ‘leachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 

WANTED-— Preceptress. colleze graduate. 
Peacher— English. Latin. Salary 890). Other 
positions open. The Hopkins’ Fducational 
Agency, 1 Union Square. Supplies govern- 
esses, houseke -epers, etc. 

COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
We operate thruout the entire West. Fred 
Dick, ex-State Superintendent, manager 
Denver. Colo. 

FAMILIES. imetitetions. schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
mother's helpers companions. etc., address 
Richards, 121 Angeli Providence. 


TEACH ERS—We put our successtu! rec- 
ord of 26 years back ef you. Let us place you. 
Write to-day. The New Century Teachers’ 
Bureau, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SPECIALIST, lady 


experienced in teaching and_ organizing, 
desires position as supervisor of instruction in 
Sunday-school where modern methods are 
desired. 6,343, Outlook. 


YOSEMITE.—A college graduate know- 
ing California, y osemite, Grand Cajon, ete. 
thoroughly, would act as business manager. 
personal conductor, guide, etc., to parties 
going West this summer. Good references. 
6,346, Outlook. 

WANTED-— Position by lady as secretary, 
companion, or governess. eferences ex- 
changed, 6,303, Outlook. 


STENOGR AP HER, well educated, with 
five years’ experience, wishes position about 
June Ist as private secretary. 6,330, Outlook. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE wants summer 
work as secretary, governess, tutor, or assist- 
ant in summer camp Business Agency, 
Womens Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston, Mass. 

POSITLON as manacer of club house or 
institution wanted by experienced woman. 
Competent housekeeper and caterer. 6.293, 
Outlook. 

BUSINESS man (graduate mechanica! en- 
gineer) desires position with manufacturing 
or commercial concern. About ten years ex- 
perience practicing engineering and ten years 
buying and selling. 6,20, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady of special training, formerly 
amanuensis to coliege president, expert sten- 
ographer, wants position where best service is 
essential. Five yearp, as private secretary in 
financial interests. 320 W.. Sith 
St., New York, N. 

WANTED Summer position as secretary 
or companion. 6,289, Outloo 

LADY of experience desires position as 
manager of large house for summer ; seashore 
or mountains. 6,229, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


YOUNG English lady desires post as com- 
panion or governess. Country preferred, 
6,342, Outloo 

REV. Dr. Houghton commends a young 
ady from Canada who desires position as 
companion. 6340, Outlook. 

RE FINED lady desires position as cCom- 
panion to elderly lady. References exchanged, 

dress 6,348, Outloo 

REF IN D, experienced managing house- 
keeper wishes position. school, institution; or 
as companion. 6,339, Outlook. 

GRADUATE STU DENT at Yale desires 
position of companion or tutor to boys during 
summer montns. European travel preferred. 
Experienced teacher. Good references. 6,345, 
Uutlook. 

WANTED—Position as managing house- 
keeper in widower's home where one or two 
servants are kept, by cheerful, cultured 
woman, reliable and conscientious. Experi- 
enced in housekeeping and with children. 
References exchanged. 6,331, Outlook. 

POSITION as companion or secretary. 
Would travel. Recent seminary graduate. 
Relerences. Box 14, Swanton, Maryland. 

YOUNG woman, collece graduate, very 
ente ripiaine, desires position for summer, 
after M:; sth, as companion, governess, or 
assistant incamp. 6,316, Outlook. 

WANTED.—A lady wishes to secure posi- 
tion as companion, or courier, for her former 
companion of ten years. Experienced veler, 
Excellent references given. Reply 6,323, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED French teacher (Catho- 
lic, Geneva, Switzerland), cultured, refinea, 
wishes position as companion, secretary, 
managing housekeeper. French, (serman, 
Italian. Excellent traveler. Finest refer- 
ences. 6,324, Outlook. 

BARNARD College student de-<ires post- 
tion as traveling companion during summer, 
6,4, Outloo 

SUCCESSFUL nurse wants nervous pa- 
tient ; refined, companion abie ; would travel. 
Exceptional references. 6,297, Outlook 

YOUNG lady desires position as comp inion 
during summer; will travei. 6,327, Outiook. 

WANTE!)—Position for autumn as un- 
stairs housekeeper or assist: in 
school or institution. REFERENCE 
6,325. OUTLOOR, 

MEDICAL student desires 
companion or tutor to boys A 


240 So. Wth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


osition of 


ress L. G., 
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| 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


N. E. iady, good family, good health, edu- 
cation, practical housekeeper, dainty cook, 
will assist in refined household, country or 
seashore. Good homean object. Reterences. 
6,298, Outlook. 

A lady of position, fluent English, French, 
Italian, and German, accustomed to trav eling 
on the Continent, would take charge of 
ladies wishing to travel in Europe and would 
also give instruction, if desired. Excellent 
connections, bright and cheerful companson. 
For particulars address 6 Neuthor- 
strasse, Mainz am Rhein, Germany. 


WELL educated young woman, haying a 
small income but without a home, would like 
position as chaperon or companion to a lady. 
Congenia!l home, smal! compensation. Near 

ew York preferred. References exchanged. 
6,294, Outlook: 


WANTED, by a cultured woman of broad 
experience whose presence is said to be *cura- 
tive to a remarkable degree.’ a position as 
traveling or resident companion or secretary 
to a semi-invalid or nervous woman of means. 
Highest references. Address Post OUtfice 
Box 325, Hollywood, California. 

A position as managing housekeeper if de- 
sired by a New England wormne of ability and 
experience. Address Suite 1, 14 Holton St., 
West Medford, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN, graduating from college 
this year, desires a position as companion for 
one or two boys, sme mae travel preferred, 
Has done similar work for six summers. Very 

st references. 6,242, Outlook. 

GRADUATE. nurse wishes to take an 
invalid lady abroad. Salary not first consid- 
eration. 6,161, Outlook. 

COLLEGE man desires position of com- 

nion or tutor to boys going abroad, dur- 
ing summer months. eferences. Address 
Yale,’’ 6,013, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


PRINCETON MAN, now in college, 
wishes to act during the summer as tutor or 
companion. Best of references furnished. 
John Kirkpatrick, Princeton, N. 

WANTED FOR SUMMER VACA- 
TION, position of responsibility by lady of 
experience. Chaperon, governess, secretary, 
or traveling companion. Excellent teacher. 
6,336, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady teacher, with seven years’ 
experience, desires position during i uly and 
August as tutor or oo. W ould travel. 
Address W. M , 373 South Broadway, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

REFINED young woman desires pesition 
of nursery governess or child’s nurse. Refer- 
ences. 6,334, Outlook. 

WANTED to‘give music lessons, instru- 
mental or vocal, in exchange for room and 
board ; vicinity of Boston. ieee Miss M, 
A. Watson, General Delivery, Fenway Sta., 
Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 
A Smith College Senior (1907) would like a 
position during the summer as a tutor, gov- 
erness, traveling companeee, or in a summer 
camp. References. . Outlook. 
COLLEGE woman ha tutoring during 


the summer: would also chaperun. 6,322, 
()utlook. 

KINDERGARTNER desires position 
another year. kxcellent references. 6,311, 


Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, much ex- 
perienced in teaching and travel. Summer 
tutoring or traveling. Miss kllen D. Chater, 
k.nelewood, N. 

EXPE RIENCED teachers will care for 
aud tutor children at cottage on Ma ne coast. 
Good references. 6,203, Outlook 

EXPERIENCED TEAC ‘HER of 
French, German, Latin, and elementary Eng- 
lish desires position as governess. GH- 

‘ST references. ‘leacher, 35 Hillside Ave., 
Montclair, N. 


MUSICAL 


VICTOR. Baillard, late of Metropolitan 
Opera, N. Y oice culture, correct breath- 
ing, opera. Repertoire. Studios, 101 West 


N. Y. Summer school, New- 
foundland, N. J.; situated in heart of Ramapo 

Mountains. 

SONG-POEMS and music pebtiohed on 
royalty. We write music and popularize. 
Popular Music Publishing Co., 2200 59 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 

GG ENU INF bargains in high-erade upricht 
planos. Slightly used instruments ; 12 Stein- 
ways from $350 up; 6 a, from $250 up; 
9 Krakauers from $250 uD: Knabes from 
$250 up; 3 Chickerings from $250 up: also 
ordinary second-hand U prights, $75 up: also 
l) very fine Parlor Grand pianos at about half. 
Write for full particulars. Cash or easy month- 
ly payments. Lyon) Healy, 40 Adams St., 
Chicago. We ship everywhere on approval. 


POULTRY AND PET STOCK 


RHODE I. Island Reds, Ag Brahmas, 
Buff, White, Silver, and Golden Wyandottes, 
Buff. Barred, Black, and White Rocks, 
Black Minorcas and Javas, Brown, White. 
and Buff Leghorns: hardy, prolific, and of 
farm-bred, pure stock. For birds, moderate 
orices, or ee eggs to hatch,” at lc. each, write 
Valter Sherman, Oceanside, Newp ort, R. I. 
DONKEY. Broke for children to drive or 


ride. Kind, zentle, young, and sound, Four 

feet high. Price fifty dollars, crated. ar- 
ren Morton, Russellville, Kentucky. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

SANATORIUM. Private Rehned, 


healthful surroundings. igh class service. 
No mental cases. Booklet. Highest reter- 
ences. ‘The Misses Clapp, Walhinfried, 162 
Upper Mountain Ave... MONTCLAIR,N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE Training School of the Lo: Island 
State Hospital, which is registere:: by the 
Board of Regents, offers a two year.’ course 
in general and insane nursing. ‘Ic wor 
includes six months’ instruction in <urgics) 
children’s, and obstetrical nursing in Helleyy¢ 


and allied hospitals, affording a ry wide 
experience. $15 to $22.50 Per month 

dress O. M. Dewing, Supt., Lone Island 
State Hospital, Brook yn, 


WANTED by instructor of mocern lap. 
guage, boys over 16 years, for Franc. Party 
limited to five. Third season. Six htseeing 
and study combined. 6,318, Outloo!. 


INSTRUCTOR (45) in one of the N.y 
high schools would again this suny er take? 
or 3 young gentlemen (15-17) wit! him to 
F urope. Highest references exchan: ed, Ad. 
dress 6,335, Outlook. 


LITTLE GIRL about three vecars old, 


healthy, legitimate, wanted as dauchter ir 
beautiful Christian home; full surrender 
6,304, Outlook. 
DURING VACATION 
Iwo experienced colleg ce graduaty s (male) 
can accommodate a few S at their summer 
camp on Lake Bluff, fa ce Ontario. Bes 
references. Correspondence invited, Ad 
dress 6,243, Outlook. 

TROUT FISHI NG—Chance to secure 
one share in the Caledon Mountain Trout 
Club. Very select summer resort in theC ale. 


lore mito, 


don Mountains on neal 
ul scene ry. 


Pure air, pure water, beauti 


sport—six hundred dollars. 6,186, Outlook. 
JINGLE _ADWRITER. JINGLES 
written to order; new and sparkling. State 
points you wish featured. k: ferences, 
John D. Philips. lroquois, So. Dak 
BRIDES need the ** Library of Home 


more than bric-a-bra« — le 
School of Home conomics 


k.conomics 
pages. Am. 


Armour Station, Chicago 

SCHOOL TRAINED ATTEND. 
ANTS. 45 Centre Street, Orange, New Jer. 
sey. Superintendent, iss Strong. Five 
months’ course. Fee $100, including tuition, 
board, lodging, uniforms, ard bovks. For 


further information apply to schoo! 
CONSU MP TION need not be co nsidered 
hopeless. ‘Throw physic to the dogs 
Health restored and disease prevented. Send 
for treatise on consumption, chronic catarrh, 
and other wasting diseases. It teac r s you to 


cure yourself with pure olive oil, fresh air. 
and sunshine. Los Angeles Olive Growers 
Ass'n, 303 Bradbury Lidg., Los Anweles.Cal. 


KLIPS bind amphiets. papers, maga- 
zines. .Price-list a. Fourteen samples (7 
sizes). Postpaid on approval, .75c. Covers to 
order. Harlan Ballard, Pittsfield, Mass. 


DEAF or hard of hear! ing persons find lip 
reading simple, easy. practical ; ora) or mail; 
terms easy. L. Lipmann, P. O. Drawer 
Boston 

NTE Pupils for training school. 
New st hite Plains Hospital, White Plains, 


tor. 


Notice to Buyers of Property 
The Outlook Real Estate Department 


can help you find the property you are seeking. 


If you wish to lease or buy a home or are seeking a Real Estate 
investment, write fully to the Outlook Real Estate Department, 
stating what you wish. We have on our lists a large amount of very 
desirable property in all parts of America both for sale and to lease, 
and shall be glad to assist you in finding what you are looking 
There will be no charge for any information we can give you. 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Sty York. 


Res mends teachers » college es, schoois. and families 
A ivises parents about schoois. Vin. O;. Pratt, Mgr. 


OU BUSINESS TS to supply the best Schools for Pupils. 
the best Teachers tor Schools. 
vot to consult Tite SCHERMERHORN ACHE 
cy, 3 Fast Mth St., New Vorsw City. 1855, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 


Che Fannie A. Smith 
Ffrockel Windergarten and Craining School 


\\ ive found the demand our gr wduates ereatet we can 
sil ne and two year cou 7 catalogue addres 
4. SULTH, Principal, "903 st., Bridge port, Conn 


Coxxecticut, Greenwich. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
New building designed and constructed for 
the school, 
cecticuT, Lakeville. 


The Tstenic School for Girls 


Near beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. 
A.B. (Wellesley and Bryn 
Miss Berrua Battery, BS. (Wellesley). 


INGLESIDE A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litehtie “ Co., Conn. 


Sch vear begins ‘Tuesday, October Ist, 


Mis. WM. L AC K, Patroness. 


Coxxecticut, Norwalk, Hillside.”’ 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 
ifforas thorough prepatr ition tor College. Certificate admits to 


lading Colleges. Well equipped. General and Special courses of 
Mes. M. Mean, Prineipal. 


7. SANFORD SCHOOL. Ona wel! stocked farm of 350 
res, Ridgewold, Redding Ridge, Connecticut, far removed 


from the distractions of town life—rich out-ot- door experience, not 
merely athletics-individua! attention under experienced teas hers 

thorouch prey ar ition for all collezges—a summer session for candidates 
ton september examination. D.S. Sanford, A. M., Headmaster, 


relcrs by permission to Presidents of Harvard and Yale U niversities. 


W allinetord. 


The Phelps School for Girls 


liate, College Preparatory and 9 Courses. Limited 
" » Hiome atmosphere. (symnasium, Basketball, Tennis, ete. 
address the Misses ATWATER. 


(‘onxecticutT, Washington. 


THE RIDGE SCHOOL 


ratory School for Boys. In the Hichlands of Litchfield 
Wa G. Principal. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Bristol School. An Episcopal School for Girls 


i College Preparatory Courses. The French Depart- 


| ples a separate residence, where hrench ts the language of 
th \ idress Miss Auice A. Principal, Mintwood 
bah Street, Washington, 

EU ROPE 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


DSCHOOTL, ‘OR GIRLS. Collewe Preparation 
th chaperon in Septembet lor circular, address 
Wins it. rh. Heidetbe re). 27 Luitpold Strasse. Berlin, Germanys 
S‘meriean address, 10 Commonwealth Avenue, Beston, Mass. 


freiburg in Baden, Germany 
Home School for Girls 


les Made rn lanwua Arts, (Gymnastics, Sports. 
a y University Profes References on application ie 
AU 


hie Princtoal. PR, IDA UHLAN 


EUROPE 


SARGENT'S 


TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


European and World tours in alternate years. Nowin Europe. 4th 

vear Round the World, starting Oct. Ist. Efficient preparation 

for college. European Summer School, sailing July Ist. 
PORTER Ek. SARGENT, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. 


ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 
Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
scians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
e:ther a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done. 


TWE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL. 


RIGHT LIVIN 


Correspondence courses health, food, economy. children, etc. Book- 
let ((6 pages), the /’rofession of Home-Making sent on request. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 422 Armour Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


Regular Technical Training. Lecture courses by University spe- 
cialisis. Home Makers Course. Residence for students. Send for 
Catalogue. 40 Scott St., Chicago, Ill. 


MAINE 


The 4th “R” 


in Education 


MAINe, Ware armington. 


The Abbott School 


A select home school offering the romantic life of the Maine 
woods—an ideal climate and an exceptional! home building. Summer 
camp. Thirty boys. Six teachers. New gymnasium. Sixth year 
opens Sept. 25th. Georck Duprey Cuurcn, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Abbot Acad Antover. 

ot Academy “Mas 
EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. jth Year. Graduate, 
elective, and aratory ertifie ate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, ey Fine grounds, modern buildings. 
Gymnasium. ket ball, golf. Abbot Ac ademy. 


Massacuusetrts, Billerica. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A thoroughly modern military home school. Twenty miles from 

loston. admitted eight to sixteen matron 

fer younger boys. Limited to fifty. Catalog 
sent upon request. M. Cc. MITC “LL. | Principal. 


MassAcuusetts, Easthampton. 
Willi : An endowed Academy for 
illiston Seminary. boys. 6th year begins in 
Septembér. Cottage system. Biological, Physical, and Chemical 
Laboratories. (;ymnasium and athletic grounds. Catalogue free. 
Address Josern H. Sawver, L.H.D., Principal. Box 550G 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley . Wells, 
Mt. Holyoke. UBeautiful grounds. Golf, Bas et Ball, 
Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback Riding. 

Sa Mrs. &. P. Underhill, M.A., Principal, Lowell, Mass 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


MASS. 
A college preparatory school for girls. enteen miles from 
Boston. Miss C ONANT or Miss BIGEL ow ‘will be at the schoo! 


on Wednesdays of os and August. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 
Women 
Norton, Mass. Healthfully lo« ated within 30 miles of Boston. 73d 
year Degins Sept. 18, 1907. Endowed. Certificates to college. Advanced 
courses for hich s« hool graduates and others rtand mus.c. Native 
French and (Gserman. New brick gymnasium. with resident in struc- 
tor: tennis, basket-ball. field-hockey. et« For cat: vogue and views 
address the President. REV. SAMUEL V COL 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for-Girls 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHU sETTS, South Byfield. (Near Newburyport.) 


Dummer Academy 

The oldest academy in acid Strong academic department. 
A new cottage for boys under thirteen in charge of a_preceptress 
from the ‘Teachers’ College of Columbia University. A few vacan- 
cies. Write at once for further information to the Head Master. 


WABAN SCHOOL 

RY, Box 140), 
Waban, Mass. Individual attention “all departments. Prepares 
for advanced standing in any college. Physical director. Ideal loca- 
tion. Manly atmosphere. SUMMER CAMP on Maine coast. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Box D, West Newton. 


Allen School 


A school for wholesome boys. 
given. Small Junior Department. 
catalogue describes special features. 


Miss Kim ball’s School 
For Girls University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 


2d year. College preparatory. General and Special courses. Schol- 
arships for best college preparatory wor yymnaeten, held sports, 
etc. /’ermanent home for girls if needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


CLARK COLLEGE 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Worcester, Mass. T bree year course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. ‘Tuition $50a year —no extras. Admission on certificate. 
Gymnasium, For information address R.C. BENTLEY, Dean. 


MISSOURI 
MACON 


BLEES MILITARY ACADEMY sic 


College Preparatory and all general courses. %600,000 Plant. 
Col. Geo. R. Burnetr, LL.B., A.M., Supt., Box 100, Macon, Mov 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Summer School for Teachers 


Prof. T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, Hanover, N. H. 


THE SUMMER CAMP 


of Mase ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
on Mascoma Zarents 
lake inthe White Mountains, N. H. 
a place where their boys will be safe, hap a instructed may address 
E. E. FRENCH, A.M., 5 Seminary te 1], West Lebanon, N. H. 


Certificates 


College preparation. 
Illustrated. 


Athletic Director. 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Mary’s Hall 
For Girls 


Burlington, New Jersey 


Ideal Location between New York and Philadelphia 


High standard of scholarship 
Excellent record of health 


Happy home life 


The Knox School for Girls 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
Miss Mary F. Knox, A.B., Principal. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls 


Summit, N.J.(Suburban to New York). 
cipal. 


Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, Prin- 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, LL. D., Presd’t Board of Directors. 


NEW YORK CiTY 
The MERRILL-van LAER SCHOOL ling 


School for Girls. Formerly The Peebles and Thompson S« 0), 
Opened Oct. 4th, 30, 32 and 34 East 57th Street, New York, N 


NEW YORK 
Miss Knox’s School for Girls 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 
The next school yeas will open on Thursday, the 3rd of Oc: 


Terms $1,000.00 per ve 
Address Miss MARY ALICE KNOX, Briarcliff Manor, *<. y. 


The Mackenzie School 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Dr. Albert Shaw. Fditor Review of Reviews, Chairman 
Council. Dr. James C. Mackenzie, Director. Catalogue » 
sent by the Secretary. 


THE BENNETT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


40 minutes from New York. 


OSSINING SCHOOL «: cir 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Miss CLARA C, FULLER, Principal. 


40th year. 
: Rye, New York. 
Ry © Seminary, For particulars address 


Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


‘Oe|;r, 


of the 
ll be 


Heathcote Hall Beautifully located among the hills of 


West Chester County, 40 minutes from Grand Central ‘ition. 
Certificate admits to earns colleges. General courses. Mus-ic and 
Art. Outdoor sports. Catalogue on request. 


Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Offers, beside the regular College Courses, Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Civil Engineering, Architecture, Music, 
Painting, Law, Medicine, Sociology, Pedagogy. 

Over Forty of the leading Universities of this country 
and Europe are represented on the Faculty of the Col- 
iege of Liberal Arts. Tuition expenses are so moderate 
that they are less than the fees in some Colleges where 

free tuition is given. Send for catalogue. 
SUMMER SCHOOL July 5—Aug. 16 
Bulletin sent on application. , 
Emma Willard School for Girls 
(Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admits to Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith Colleges, and Cornell University... (seneral 
and Special Courses. Musicand Art Schools. Fire-proof bu:/dings. 


For catalogue, write to 
Troy, N. Y. 


Two Scholarships. Out-of-door games. 
MISS ANNA LEACH, A.M.., Principal, 


The Balliol School * 
College preparatory and general courses. 
Rockweut. Harr, A.B., Head. 
OHIO 
The Bartholomew-Clifton School 
An attractive home department for a limited number of 1 sident 
pupils. Prepares for the best colleges. Advanced course for High 
School Graduates. Music, Art, Languages. 
Miss E. A. Evy, A.M., and Miss M. F. Sait, Principals, 


Evanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati. 


Ono, Oberlin. 


Kindergarten Training 


Exceptional advantages — Lectures from Professors of () er!!! 
Coliege—Courses in the College at special rates— Charges 


lath year begins Sept. 20th, 1907. For catalogue address 
+ SECRETARY OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, Dr 
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OHIO 


The Oxford College for Women 


One hour from Cincinnati on the C.. H.& D. Four years’ College 


Course. Unusual advantages in music, art. and preparatory branches. 
Faculty trained in best schools of Furope and America. 33004 year. 
JANE SHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), President. 


PERNSVEVARIA 


The Birmingham School 


For Girls. Main Line, P. R. R. 


" A Girls’ School in an invigorating. mountain climate. For full 
information, address A. R. Grier, Mgr. Birmingham, Pa. 


The Baldwin School for Girls ,}rvn Maw: 


ennsylvania 
Incorporated 1906. Formerly Miss Baldwin's School, 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within 16 years 2 students 
from this school have entered Brym Mawr College. Certifieats 
admits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley. Diploma given in both 
general and college preparatory courses. Fireproof stone building 

Twenty-five acres of grounds. For circular address the Secretary. 

ANE L. Browne! A.! Head of the School, 

Ph. B., Head of the House. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


George School P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylwania 
Under management of Society of Fnends. Thorough College 
Preparation. Beautiful grounds. 227 acres. New Gymnasium and 
Laboratory Building, large athletic felds. Healthful location north 
of Philadelphia. or catalog address 
JOS. Ss. WALTON, Ph.D., Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett square. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL 


Indiy dual instruction for 26 boys: occupies estate of Bayard Taylor, 
125 acres (in country): excellent cuisine ; modern appliances. on 
illustrated catalogue address Jesse Evans A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster. 
The Yeates School jrnounces a change of sie 
and and meadow, hill and stream. New buildings, new field trac 
golf and tenmis grounds; but the same taculty, the same thorough 
teaching, the same weeps home. Send for Register 7 


REDERIC GARDINER, AM, (Harv.) 
VERMONT 
Vermont Academy Saxtons River, Vt. 


‘or Boys and Girls 
An endowed school. Ideal location, in the foothills of ito toa 
Mountains, and excellent. equipment. College Preparatory, Musi 
and A:t Courses. Certificate admits to colleges. Pure spring 
water. (;ymnasium. Athletic Field. ‘Terms moderate. Address 


for il i! mue, AOQUN ALG ER, A.M., Principal. 


Chocolates 
and Confections 
The standard by which 
other candies are judged. 
For sale where the best is sold. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
} 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Established 1842. 


MISSION 
GIPSY SMITH’S 
| : CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


t sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Revival Songs, and 
ed by the Great English Evangelist. 


‘ Boards $25, Cloth $30 per 100, 30c. and 35c. by Mail 
HE PIGLOW & MAIN New Vork or Chicage 


‘t HIS new work tis for the modern home-maker what the 

professional library is to the dactor or lawyer—except 

that every one of the 12 volumes Is as fascinatingly in- 
teresting asa story book. It is more thana set of books: it 
is our complete correspondence course tested by 2000 stud- 
ents, revised and supplemented. No home that can afford 
to have any books should be without this Library! Why! 

MONEY SAVED [S_ MONEY EARNED. The 
LIBRARY will enable you to save yearly in dollars and 
cents many times its cost. That we will guarantee. 


EALTH IS ABOVE PRICE. You would give 
every penny you possess if necessary to preserve health and 
happiness—your own or those dear to you. The LIBRARY 
will give you the knowledge for prevention which is so 
much easier and better than cure. 

HOME-MAKINC IS A PROFESSION. It is at 
once the most complicated and most important of the pro- 
fessions. The LIBRARY includes all of the new “* Profes- 
sion of Home-making “* brought together for the first time 
by 20 eminent teachers. It is clear, concise, and practical. 

MOTHERHOOD A SACRED TRUST. 
the home care and training depend the health, character 
and life success of the children. The LIBRARY incitudes 
the *“ Profession of Motherhood.” 


DRUDCERY IS WORK WITHOUT THOUCHT. 
The LIBRARY gives intellectual stimulus. It shows the 
reason *“‘why” and better methods. It separates the 
important from the unimportant. It gives new light, 
incentive, and inspiration. 

FREE FOR EXAMINATION, The LIBRARY fs Its 
own best advocate. It will be sent you express prepaid ona 
week's approval. If not wanted, return it express collect ; 
otherwise remit #1, and #2 a month until the special price, 
614.80, is paid, or send @14.40 cash. (Regular price, $24.00.) 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP PRIVILECES 

If you subscribe for the LIBRARY before May 31. 07, 
Associate Membership privileges in the School will be given 
without charge—including free use of our (1) Circulating 
Library (by mail) containing 300 books relating to health, 
home. children, etc., (2) Bureau of Information for answer- 
ing all personal questions, (3) Purchasing Department 
giving discounts on books, magazines, apparatus, furnish 
ings, etc., (4) Schoo! Bulletins containing articles, reviews, 
ete, (5) Credit for amount paid if active membership is 
desired. Term, six years (Regular fee, 812.00.) 


12 HANDSOME VOLUMES 
7 


1 House; Its Plan, Decoration, Care. Housebold Management. 
2 Household Bacteriology. Personal Hygiene. 

3 Household Hygiene. 9 Home Care of the Sick, 
4 Chemistry of the Household. 10 Textiles and Clothing. 
& Principles of Cookery. 11 Study of Child Life. 

6 Food and Dietetics. 12 Care of Children. 


3000 pages—1000 illustrations—bound in green and gold, 
gold top,de Luxe books. Order now and save 60 per cent. 


OF HOME-MAKING> 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
3322 Armour Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


No other sauce has the rare rich flavor that has made 


LEA PERRINS’ SAUCE 


famous the world over 


In the amount of Classified Adver- 
tising published 


heQutlook 


LEADS 


all other national mediums 


Four Hundred and Fifty pages were pub- 
lished in THe OvurLookx during the twelve 
months of 1906. 

THE 
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month 
will buy a 


Wheat 


Farm 


in the 
| Canadian 
Our Steam Plow “Breaking” Land Eight Furrows at oot Tm.  lworthwest 


Located in the Great Canadian Northwest in the Province of Saskatchewan, the heart 
of the great wheat belt of the world. This land raises more and better wheat than any 
other land in the world, and any one who knows this country will tell you that a safe 
and profitable investment for your savings is a few acres of this land in the great 
Northwest. The climatic conditions and the northern latitude insure a crop each year. 
Farmers independent of rain. Eighteen hours of sunshine harden the wheat and with 
plenty of labor and unlimited markets assure large profits. More than 150,000 Americar: 
farmers have located in Saskatchewan within three years. 


$200 Buys 10 Acres 


We have subdivided a large tract of ch>ice land in Saskatchewan, near the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, four miles south of Estevan, into farms of 10 to 160 acres. 
We have issued a coupon on each acre for its exact value, $20. When you have paid us 
$20 you get a coupon for one acre. When you get ten coupons you will receive title to ten 
acres or multiple thereof. Titles guaranteed. ‘This land will probably sell for $50 an acre 
a few years hence. 


Earning Capacity of 10 acres $130.00 a year 
**1000 * - 13, 000.00 


Two crops will more than pay for the land. Those who want a crop this year must 
send their first payment at once. No land can be bought and put under cultivation this 
year later than May fifteenth. Write to-day. The publishers of this magazine can tell 
you about us. 


You Don’t Have to Go to Cs 


to realize on your investment or to cultivate the land. We will do that for you as well as 
market your crops, provided you will give us halfofthe profits. We have all the machinery, 
including steam plows (one shown above), horses, etc., with which we are putting hundreds 
of acres under cultivation each year. We have spent thousands of dollars for machinery 
and equipment. We ask you to put your money into land, which increases in value, while 
we are willing to put ours into machinery, which depreciates, to get one-half of the profits 
you give us. In order to make money ourselves we have got to make money for you. 
There is no speculation. ®*References and credentials furnished. We reserve the right to 
reject any application not satisfactory to us. 


‘ 


Saskatchewan Mutual Development Company 


Madison Avenue, New York 


| 
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COMMISSIONER JAMES S. HARLAN 
said at the conclusion of the 
United States Interstate Commerce Commission 
session held in Minneapolis last December: 


“This is the country, it seems 
to me, that is going to do things from 
now on. The investigation has presented 
a panoramic view of its resources, its peo- 
ple, its wealth and possibilities that has 
made a deep impression upon my mind, 

“Ifthe Interstate Commerce Commission 
investigation has not revealed anything 
else, it has proved that the greatest 
thing in the United States is the 
Northwest.”’ 

We deal in all classes of Northwestern 
Securities at first hand. It will pay any bona 
fide investor to investigate our offerings fully. 


Wells & Dickey Co. 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $500,000 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Conservative Banking 
By Mail 


Those who live where local banks offer 
no interest on deposits or where less 
than 4 per cent. is paid on savings, will 
find distinct advantage in banking by 
mail. By deposiung in The Cleveland 
Trust Company you have the satisfac- 
tion of dealing with one of the largest 
and strongest banks in the United 
States while getting 


4 Per Cent Interest 


on savings deposits of a dollar or more. 
end to day tor free booklet “G ” which 
will give you full particulars. 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Capital Surplus 
$2,500,000.00 $2,500,000.00 
69,000 Depositors 


A Tour of the World 


forafewcentsaday. <= 


To be successful to-day you must know some- 
thing of the world in whieh you live, beyond the 
narrow confines of the city, village, or even the 
country in which you make your home. Successful 
men acknowledge this to be a fact. 

How can you acquire this knowledge? By 
personal travel. This means an enormous expendl- 
ture of time and money, and the experiencing of 
many perils. 

The easiest way, the least expensive and best 
way, is to secure a mosaic of the valuable, wonderful 
fied useful knowledge of the world as it is to-day, 


in the 
Burton Holmes 
Travelogues 


In a series of splendid journeys Mr. Holmes un- 
folds before your eyes the beauties of travel in 
Foreign Lands, with such narrative skill, with so 
many strange experiences, incidents and humorous 
episodes, and so admirably illustrated by over 4,000 
photographs, taken on the spot by Mr. Holmes him- 
self, as to carry you in spirit over 22,000 miles of 
travel. 

You know, of course, who E. BURTON 
HOLMES is. The phenomenal success of his lec- 
tures has gained>for him a world-wide reputation. 
His lectures in book form are not condensed, but 
are as full, complete, and as fascinating and in- 
Structive as when delivered from the platiorm, 

You would like to take these jour- 
meys. We will tell you how. The a 
coupon entitles you to a beautifully : 
illustrated, descriptive booklet and “o> 
full information without ex- 
pense to you. Don’t delay, 4) 
sign and send to us the 


coupon. 


McClure’s 

Tourists’ Agency 
44 East 23d St., 
New York City 


McClure’s Tourists’ Dear Sirs :—Please send, 
_ AS without expense to me, speci- 


Agency Ss men pages and full description 
“Fireside Travel’ of the Burton Holmes Travelogues. 
44to East» 
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FACTS ABOUT BUSINESS PROPERTY 


The information about improved central 
Facts business property, which we have gathered 

in such cities as New York, Pittsburg, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
Spokane, Portland, points to facts of particular value 
to investors. It will be natural to discount these 
facts on the theory that they are colored to our 
advantage. The facts are to our advantage and 
likewise to yours, but they are not colored. This 
information definitely establishes these facés. 

1. That all centrally located business property 
in our established commercial cities grows in value 
steadily every year. 

2. That most of the centrally located business 
property in our established Western cities doubles 
in value every ten to fifteen years, and that even in 
the older and slower-growing cities of the East 
and Central West there is a growth in ground value 
averaging all the way from 4% to 8% per annum. 

3. That the rental earnings of such business 
property pay a net return of from 5 to 6%% per 
annum, and, further, that the rental return of this 
business property, like the value of the property, 
is steadily on the increase. 

4. That the owners of business property have 
an income-producing investment of larger earning 
power than that produced by any other investment. 

5. That income derived from the rent of busi- 
ness property is more dependable than that coming 
from any other source, for the very good reason 
that ven? comes first. 

6. That as a heritage to leave for the protection 
of families nothing compares with central business 
property, either for safety or earning power. 

The reasons for the foregoing facts are 
Reasons many; among them are the following : 

lirst: Business Property is real, tangi- 
ble property ; fixed, visible, and understandable. 

Second: It is a public necessity. The ex- 
changes of the necessaries of life cannot be 
carried on without using it. For the right to carry 
on exchanges of the necessaries of life, the busi- 
ness community pays rent to the landlord. ‘As the 
entire population uses business property, the entire 
population pays the business man’s rent. Taxes 
cannot be paid if Renz is not paid first. Rens 
therefore ts first. 

Third: As the population increases, the use of 
business property increases; the wore it is used, 
the more rent ts paid. “Every year the revenue 
from business property increases; every year its 
value increases. 

The double earning power of business property, 
that is the vegular rental earning combined with 
the year/y tacrease in value, exceeds the returns 
from any other safe investment. 

The shop-worn rule that to have safety you must 
have low earning power is violated by Centrally 
Located Business Property. Safety is not deter- 


mined by earning power. Earning power to you 
is the result of good judgment in making in est. 
ments. If you would have safety, invest in s me. 
thing that is public necessity, something that you 
can see, something that you can know all about, 
and decome an actual owner of what you do buy. 

If you own property with high earning power, 
you need have no anxiety about its safety. S.fety 
of an investment in business property is determined 
by four things, viz., intelligent selection, the pur- 
chase price, freedom from encumbrance, and judi- 
cious management. 

Ask any owner of a business block in the 
A Test heart of a vigorous city if he would sell it 

and lend his money or invest it in some 
other class of property. //7s answer will assure 
you that business property ts the best investment. 

If you thoroughly investigate the merits of busi- 
ness property as an investment, you will find a// 
these to be facts and select it as the investment for 
your capital, as we have selected it for the invest- 
ment of our capital, because of its safety and vreat 
earning power. 
We enable you to invest in specific 
Another Fact businessproperties about which you 

are given complete information. 

We offer you unencumbered ownership of cen- 
tral business property, for we divide specific pieces 
of business property, always free of encumbrance, 
into units for the purpose of individual investment. 

The central business properties offered are 
located within the thoroughly established business 
districts of Seattle, Los Angeles, and Spokane 
(where there is no speculation), properties that w// 
pay you net from § 1-2 to 6 1-2% from rentals, and 
grow in value steadily every year. 

Without enumerating them, it is pertinent for us 
to say that not one of the objections which apply 
to investments in stocks or bonds of corporate 
enterprises obtain against investment in business 
property located in the heart of the crowded busi- 
ness district of our vigorous American cities. 

There is no mystery of business invention abovt 
what we offer; it is simply ownership of business 
property unencumbered, divided into units. 

Looking first to the 7mediate earning power ol 
your Capital, second to the investment that is des/ 
to leave for protection of your family, you will find 
it in the unencumbered ownership of business 
property offered to you by our companies. 

We can, however, present to you, if you » 
desire, facts which will be of first interest and 


‘moment to you, and we will do so upon request. 


THE TRUSTEE SECURITIES COMPANY 
No. | Wall St., New York 
Representing 
The Trustee Company of Seattle 
The Trustee Company of Los Angeles 

The Trustee Company of Spokane 
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Shades that give| 
just the light you want 


and won't ‘crack’ 
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FROM EARLIEST INFANCY 


Proper Food for the Baby 
is of importance. 
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Shadow seenona An opaque shade A Brenlin shade—gives J 7 

holland shade mussed and “‘cracked’” complete privacy and + B d Ea | B d / 

aftera few months’ wear won t ‘crack’ 


How often have you been annoyed by the oA, . : 
early morning ‘‘glare’’ let in by holland shades! C Condensed Milk ¢ 
How many times have you seen the appearance % Stands Without a Peer 4 
of a room spoiled by ‘‘cracked’’ opaque shades! > 

Brenlin, the new shade material, overcomes | C 


the defects of Seth, 
The reason Holland shades let in too much LN IV IN INN INN SNS 


light and show shadows is because they haven't 
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The story of 
the Roosevelt- 
Harriman cor- 
respondence occupies eight columns of 
fine type in the New York dailies. All 
that is of real importance in this episode 
can be comprised in a paragraph of 
The Outlook. In 1904 the well infommed 
had very little doubt that Mr. Roosevelt 
would be elected President, but a good 
deal of doubt whether Mr. Higgins could 
be elected Governor of New York. He 
was seriously handicapped by the un- 
popularity of his predecessor in office, 
Mr. Odell. The Federal campaign was 
going well with the Republican party, 
but not so the State campaign. The 
State Committee was without funds and 
could not get them. ‘The President had 
very little anxiety as to his own election, 
but a good deal as to the election of 
Mr. Higgins. And the railway financiers 
had a good deal of anxiety as to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s railway policies. He had 
already declared himself in favor of rail 
way rate regulation, and they were desir- 
ous that he should confine it to sueh 
regulation as was possible under the 
then existing Elkins Law. Finally, Mr. 
Harriman was understood to be backing 
Mr. Odell in New York State polities, 
and desirous to see him vindicated, and 
his candidate, Mr. Black, sent to the 
United States Senate in place of Mr. 
Depew, whom therefore he was desir 
ous of providing with a mission abroad. 
Such were the conditions when in Octo- 
ber the President invited Mr. Harriman, 
“in view of the trouble over the 
State ticket in New York,” to come on 
to Washington for lunch or dinner, He 
went. Exactly what took place at the 
interview is in dispute. Mr. Harriman 
reports that Mr. Roosevelt asked his 
help in raising funds for the National 
Committee. This Mr. Roosevelt em- 
phatically denies; he avers that the 


The Roosevelt-Harriman 
Correspondence 


communication between them related 
exclusively to the State campaign, in 
which Mr. Harriman was intensely inter- 
ested, because he regarded the attack on 
Mr. Higgins as an attack on himself 
and on his friend Mr. Odell. Mr. Har- 
riman reports that Mr. Roosevelt prom- 
ised that he would appoint Mr. Depew 
Ambassador to France; Mr. Roosevelt 
affirms that he declined to give any such 
assurances. Correspondence immedi- 
ately following the election shows that 
Mr. Harriman desired to urge his railway 
views on the President before his Mes- 
sage should go to Congress. ‘The Presi- 
dent, while expressing willingness to 
confer with him on that subject, declared 
that the conference would be useless, 
since his mind was made up to urge 
further legislation and could not be 
changed. It is apparent that the inter- 
view between the President and Mr. 
Harriman was desired by Mr. Harriman 
to impress on the President his railway 
views, and by the President to impress 
on Mr. Harriman his views of the 
importance of electing Mr. Higgins. 
Mr. Harriman came back from the inter- 
view, and raised $200,000, giving one- 
quarter of it himself. He claims, without 
stating the grounds for his claim, that 
this sum added 50,000 to the Repub- 
lican vote in New York City. If the 
differences in the reports of this inter- 
view given by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Harriman, respectively, involved an issue 
of veracity, we do not think, in view of 
recent revelations on the witness-stand, 
that the country would have any ques- 
tion about accepting Mr. Roosevelt’s 
report. But a question of fact is not 
necessarily a question of veracity ; and 
after a careful comparison of their con- 
fHicting reports, we are quite clear that 
the difference can be accounted for by 
a difference of interest and emphasis in 
their minds at the time, and a difference 
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of recollection since. That the Presi- 
dent wrote to Mr. Harriman explicitly 
saying that his visit to the White House 
would do exactly as well after the elec- 
tion as before it, is conclusive evidence, 
however, that there was no money-rais- 
ing motive in the invitation. But Mr. 
Harriman has beep in his political affili- 
ations and experience so accustomed 
to the .sordid use of money by both 
politicians and capitalists that it 1s quite 
probable that he could not understand 
the possibility of amore honorable motive. 
He is therefore entited to whatever credit 
there may be in such a misunderstanding. 
Where one may legitimately choose be- 
tween the hypothesis of misunder- 
standing and that of a deliberate false- 
hood the misunderstanding is always the 
better hypothesis. We think it would 
have been stronger as well as more 
charitable if the President had adopted 
it instead of adopting the other. 


this mass of cor- 
Lessons of the _ 
respondence and_ these 
Incident 
contradictory recollec- 


tions certain indisputable facts emerge ; 
and all the facts that are ot real National 
importance are indisputable. Mr. Har- 
riman did raise $200,000 on the eve of 
the election, report says from four sub- 
scribers including himself. ‘This money 
was contributed in aid of a politician, 
Mr. Odell, who was in bad odor with the 
people of the State and the rank and file 
of his party, and to promote the interests 
of another politician, Mr. Depew, by 
securing either his re-election to the 
Senate or his appointment to a foreign 
mission. ‘The money was all paid over 
to the State Committee, not to the Na- 
tional Committee, and was pre- 
sumably in the State campaign. ‘There 
Was no agreement or understanding, 
expressed or implied, that the President 
should modify his railway policy, and no 
such understanding is even intimated by 
Mr. Harriman. In fact, the President 
has not modified that policy, but has 
urged through Congress the railway rate 
regulation measure and pushed 
forward investigation and prosecution 
of alleged millionaire lawbreakers, in- 
cluding Mr. IHlarriman himself. We do 
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not see that there was any impropriety 
in Mr. Roosevelt's seeking a conference 
with Mr. Harriman—scarcely a day, 
never a week, goes by that he does not 
seek such corferences with leading 
men in their various departments—nor 
in his putting before Mr. Harriman, 
who was a Republican and a mem- 
ber of the National Convention which 
nominated Mr. Roosevelt, the needs of 
the New York State campaign, though 
in general the less a President mixes up 
in State politics the better. But- the 
fact that four millionaires can afiord to 
contribute $50,000 apiece to an election 
fund, and thus exercise financially as 
vreat an influence on the election as, 
say, twenty thousand ordinary citizens, 
furnishes an additional argument against 
the concentration of wealth in a democ- 
racy; and the fact that four millionaires 
did make such a contribution lends 
emphasis to the demand that accounts 
of all campaign: funds, all campaign con- 
tributions and contributors, and all cam- 
paign expenditures be kept and put on 


‘tile where they will be accessible to the 


general public. 


That the United 
States has not alto- 
gether neglected to 
use governmental instruments for averting 
industrial war is shown by the ending of 
the recent threatened strike on the part of 
trainmen and conductors of the railways 
west of Chicago. The threat of the 
strike was due to a demand on the part 
of the employees for a nine-hour labor 
day and a twelve per cent. increase in 
wages, to which the employers would 
concede only a ten-hour labor day and an 
increase of ten per cent. in wages. _ For- 
tunately for the country’s peace and 
prosperity, both sides submitted the dis- 
pute to arbitration, under the Erdman 
Law, passed in 1898, by the terms of 
which the Chairman of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission and the Com- 
missioner of Labor were to use their 
best efforts towards conciliation. It is 
a satisfaction to record the fact that a 
settlement has been arranged by Chair- 
man Knapp and Commissioner Neill. 
The men abandoned their demand for a 


Federal Aid Averts 
the Railway Strike 
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nine-hour work-day, and the railways 
made an advance in wages over their 
previous proposition. It is said that 
the employees on these railways will now 
profit during the coming year by a total 
of over five million dollars, the number of 
men gaining by the advanced wage-seale 
being about fifty thousand. Both sides 
to the controversy have expressed them- 
selves as satisfied with the solution ac- 
complished by the Federal agents. On 
their part, Messrs. Knapp and Neill 
have testified to the spirit of fairness 
with which, in general, the differences 
have been treated. If a railway strike, 
unprecedented in extent, had occurred, 
the consequences both to capital and 
labor would, at any time, have been 
disastrous, but especially at this time 
of freight congestion in the West they 
would have been doubly felt. ‘The coun- 
try is to be congratulated, therefore, 
first, that so satisfactory a statute. exists, 
and, secondly, that the parties to the 
recent dispute were swift to take advan- 
tage of it. The greatest gainer is the 
third party to the dispute, the public. 
The good effect of the present half-way 
measure ought to encourage Congress to 
follow the Canadian example and enact 
a still more effective law. The Canadian 
method of dealing with such conflicts is 
familiar to those who have followed the 
activities of the Dominion Department 
of Labor. The powers of the Depart- 
ment have been extended by a recent act. 


The Canadian Way As a consequence 
of a_ protracted 

with Industrial War 
strike in Alberta 


which threatened a fuel famine in that 
province and the neighbonng province 
of Saskatchewan, the Parliament of 
Canada has passed a bill “ To Aid in 
the Prevention and Settlement of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Coal Mines and on 
Public Service Utilities.” The strike 
had been settled in November through 
the intervention of Mr. Mackenzie 
King, C.M.G., Deputy Minister of the 
Hominion Department of Labor; but 
hereafter, according to this Act, which 
vas introduced upon his recommenda- 
ion, until intervention and _ possible 


conciliation, such as he exercised, are 
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applied no such strike can be attempted. 
The Act prohibits, under penalty, the 
declaration of any strike or lockout in 
coal mines or on public service utilities 
until a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation has examined the causes of the 
dispute. Upon application by either 
employer or employed, the Minister of 
Labor is obliged to appoint a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. The 
members of the Board are paid by the 
Government for their services. This 
Board shall consist of one representative 
of each of the disputants, and one chosen 
by these two. In case of a failure to 
choose any one of these, the Minister of 
Labor is to make the necessary appoint 
ment. The Board thus constituted is 
empowered to compel the attendance of 
witnesses, make personal examination of 
premises, and require the production of 
documents and books. It is the duty of 
the Board to attempt to effect a settle- 
ment of the differences and make such 
recommendations as, in its opinion, 
would lead to an adjustment of the difh- 
culties on an equitable basis. Although 
the findings of the Board and its recom- 
mendations are not binding upon the 
parties, the inquiry will have made the 
public acquainted with the facts, and, if 
past experience may be trusted, public 
Opinion can be expected to prevent the 
strike or lockout. An important pro- 
vision of the Act is that which requires 
employers and employees to give at least 
thirty days’ notice of an intended change 
affecting conditions of employment as to 
wages or hours ; and which also requires 
that pending an investigation the relation 
between the parties to the dispute sha! 
remain unchanged. Attempts to cause 
lockouts or strikes contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Act are subject to heavy 
penalties. ‘The fine for employers 1s 
from $100 to $1,000 and for employees 
$10 to $50 for each day of the illegal 
lockout or strike, respectively. 


This act of the Cana- 
dian Legislature is a 
reasonable consequence of legislation in 
other years. ‘The Dominion has shown 
a commendable fearlessness and fore- 
sight in attempting a practical solution 
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of the industrial conflicts of our day. In 
1900 a voluntary Conciliation Act was 
enacted, which has proved an effective 
means of settling many of the most seri- 
ous strikes in the Dominion. In 1903 
Canada went one step further in regard 
to industrial disputes on railways, provid- 
ing machinery for compulsory investiga- 
tion of a threatened or existing strike, 
though at that time* no provision was 
made prohibiting a lockout or strike 
until such an investigation had taken 
place. In the present measure a still 
further advance has been made, provid- 
ing not only machinery for compulsory 
investigation, but making it obligatory 
upon the parties to submit their differ- 
ences toa full investigation before en- 
gaging in industrial warfare. ‘The meas- 
ure, moreover, Is not confined to any 
one industry, but includes, as already 
mentioned, all public utilities, including 
mines, railways, steamships, telegraph 
and telephone lines, street railways, gas, 
electric light, water, and power works. 
What Canada has accomplished in _ pro- 
moting industrial conciliation has been 
repeatedly recommended to Congress by 
the highest authorities in our own land. 
The Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent in 1902 to pass upon the question 
of the controversy in connection with 
the strike in the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania expressed the beiief * that 
the State and Federal Governments 
should provide the machinery for what 
may be called compulsory investigation 
of controversies when they arise.” In 
his Message to Congress at the begin- 
ning of its recent session the President 
devoted considerable attention to the 
need of investigation of disputes 
between capital and labor, and, refer- 
ring to the suggestion of the Anthra- 
cite Commission herein quoted, said : 
“This expression of belief is deserv- 
ing of the favorable consideration of 
Congress and the enactment of its pro- 
visions into law.” During the debate in 
the Canadian House of Commons fre- 
quent reference was made to these ex- 
pressions of opinion by the President 
and by the Anthracite Coal Commission, 
and it is reasonable to infer that they 
added not a little to the weight of author- 
ity cited in support of the measure. In 
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seeking to advance the interests of her 
industries. and people, Canada has not 
hesitated to profit by her knowledge of 
industrial conditions as they have shaped 
themselves in the United States. Our 
own country might well afford to follow 
Canada’s example in the enactment of 
such legislation as is admitted by com- 
mon experience and general consent to 
be in the interests of industrial peace. 

On Tuesday of last week 
Mayor Dunne failed of re- 
election as Mayor of Chi- 
cago. His successful opponent was Mr, 
F. A. Busse, postmaster of Chicago 
by appointment f President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Busse’s plurality was in excess of 
13,000. At the same election the trac- 
tion settlement ordinances opposed by 
Mayor Dunne were approved on a refer. 
endum vote by a majority of over 33,000. 
The campaign was full of bitter person- 
alities and had many interesting features. 
not the least of which was the personal 
appearance in Chicago of Mr. Hearst 
with a special staff of cartoonists and 
editorial writers from New York to help 
wage the battle of Mayor Dunne. In 
the opinion of many it was the support 
of Mayor Dunne by Mr. Hearst that 
turned the tide against him. One of 
the campaign cries was, “‘ Home rule 
versus Hearst rule.”” The Hearst papers 
were credited with causing Mayor 
Dunne’s surprising change of front on 
the traction ordinances. ‘These ordi- 
nances have heretofore been described 
in The Outlook. Briefly, they provide 
that the existing companies shall rehabil- 
itate the properties and stand ready to 
sell to the city at an agreed valuation at 
any time on six months’ notice. ‘This 
plan of settlement had been worked out 
by Mr. Walter L. Fisher, as special trac. 
tion counsel Mayor Dunne,-when it 
became evident to the “immediate 
municipal ownership” Mayor that mu 
nicipalization could not be brought about 
during his presentadministration. Mayor 
Dunne approved this plan of settlement 
until the negotiations with the companies 
were all but concluded. Mr. Hears! 
himself last spring had approved the 
general plan of the settlement as out 
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lined. But at the critical juncture the 
Hearst papers turned against the ord- 
nances, and Mayor Dunne thereupon 
followed suit. In defense of their action 
they offered criticisms of the ordinances 
which the defenders of those measures 
said were inconsistent with the under- 
lying plan of settlement concurred in by 
the critics at the outset. Mayor Dunne 
was renominated bythe Democratic party 
after a bitter primary fight. Besides 
opposing the ordinances, he went back 
to the platform on which he had been 
elected two years ago—municipalization 
through condemnation proceedings. 
Had Mayor Dunne stood by the settle- 
ment ordinances worked out under his 
administration, it is quite possible that, in 
spite of his shortcomings, chief of which 
were vacillation and general adminis- 
trative inefficiency, he might have been 
re-elected because of popular belief in 
his good intentions. ‘The Republicans 
boldly championed the ordinances and 
promised a higher order of administrative 
efficiency. ‘The election was one that 
presented many difficulties to independ- 
ent voters, for to. most of them neither 
Mr. Busse nor Mayor Dunne was satis- 
factory. Mr. Busse had long been an 
organization politician, and he was erith- 
cised on personal grounds. His friends 
claimed for him, however, that he was a 
politician who had generally done what 
the people wanted, and that he had been 
instrumental in bringing into public 
office many men of good records, An 
effective and in many ways unique cam- 
paign for the adoption of the ordinances 
was carried on by non-partisan organi 
zations. One of them bore the name 
of the “ Strap-hangers’ League.” The 
extremists both among the champions 
and the opponents of these ordinances 
contend that their adoption is a signal 
defeat for the municipal ownership move- 
ment. ‘The moderate supporters of the 
settlement plan argue, however, that it 
offers the quickest and safest way to 
municipalization, and makes that poliey 
possible just as soon as the people shall 
desire to embark upon it and can pro 
vide the funds to pay for the property, 
while providing in the meantime for im- 
mediate rehabilitation and improvement 
of service. In this matter it seems per 
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fectly clear to us that the extremists are 
wrong and the moderates are right. 
What was defeated was not municipal 
ownership, but the particular brand of 
municipal operation which bore the name 
of Hearst. 

Again the cleverness 
of political tricksters 
has been their own 
undoing. ‘The New York Court of Ap- 
peals, the highest court of the State, 
has declared unconstitutional and void 
the act of the last Legislature by which 
legislative districts were rearranged. 
The Court, in an opinion written by 
Judge Chase, gave as sufficient reason 
for the decision the conditions in two 
Senatorial districts—the Second and the 
Thirteenth. ‘The Second was constituted 
by joining Queens County—which alone 
had a population more than sufficient to 
entitle it to a representative in the Sen- 
ate—to Richmond County. The Thir- 
teenth District, as created by the act, 
is, according to the Court, a “ rambling 
territory ;”’ its “many sides and various 
are unwarranted by the Con- 
stitution. Both these districts are within 
the city of New York. In a very clear 
and sensible statement by Chief Jus- 
tice Cullen, the Court points out that 
though the present Legislature is uncon- 
stitutionally composed, its acts will be 
valid. ‘We fully appreciate,” says the 
Chief Justice, “that government should 
be prominently a practical thing ;”’ there- 
fore the present Legislature is declared 
a de facto Legislature, and each present 
member of it a d sure member. The 
next Legislature, however, must, accord- 
ing to the direction of the Court, be 
elected according to a new apportion- 
ment, or, if the present Legislature fails 
to make such a new apportionment, be 
elected according to that in force before 
the present unconstitutional one was 
made. ‘The eftect of the reapportion- 
ment act which the Court has condemned 
was to eliminate from the Legislature 
two of the most efficient of its members, 
and strengthen the hold of some of its 
least public-spirited. Already the gerry- 
mander has proved in one respect futile ; 
the attempt of Representative Wads- 
worth to overthrow State Senator Stevens 
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resulted in his own defeat for Congress 
and the appointment of Mr. Stevens to 
be State Superintendent of Public 
Works. Now the whole gerrymander 
is made void. Of course those whose po- 
litical power is weakened by this decision 
are among the opponents of Governor 
Hughes. 


Last week Mr. Root, Sec- 

retary of State, received 

from Baron Rosen, Rus- 

sian Ambassador at Washington, a copy 

of the circular from the Russian Govern- 

ment, which issued the invitations to the 

coming Hague Conference, concerning 

the agreements and reservations made , 
by the Governments invited. ‘The orig- 
inal programme for the Conference was 

presented a year ago. It proposed as 

subjects for treatment: 


1. Improvements in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by an international court. 

2. Improvements relative to the laws and 
customs of land warfare, especially as to 
(a) the opening of hostilities; (4) the rights 
of neutrals on land. 

3. Improvements in the laws and customs 
of maritime warfare, especially as to (a) the 
bombardment of ports and towns by a naval 
force; (4) the laying of torpedoes: (c) the 
transformation of merchant vessels into war- 
ships; (@) the length of time to be granted 
to merchant ships in belligerent ports after 
the opening of hostilities: (e) the private 
property of belligerents at sea; (7) .he rights 
and duties of neutrals, this covering the 
question of contraband, the rules applicable 
to belligerent vessels in neutral ports, and 
the capture of neutral merchant vessels. 

4. Improvements in the adaptation to mari- 
time warfare of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention of 1864. 


The Prevention 


of War 


All the Powers addressed have declared 
their general adherence to this pro- 
gramme, with two additions made by 
some of them: (1) the right to propose 
other subjects than the above, and (2) the 
right to refrain from discussing subjects 
which would lead to no practical result. 
The first of these two additional rights 
covers our Government’s understood pro- 
posal to submit to the Conference the 
desirability of an agreement to limit the 
use of force in collecting ordinary public 
debts arising from contract. We hope 
and expect that our delegates will also 
propose the creation of a permanent in- 
ternational advisory parliamentary body: 
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no more important question could come 
before the Conference. ‘The solution of 
all other questions should follow from it. 
The principle of international advisory 
legislation has already been applied to 
two subjects by the establishment of the 
Universal Postal Union and the Interna- 
tional Agricultural Institute ; and in the 
case of the older body at least— the Postal 
Union—has already been justified. ‘The 
subject next in importance is the first 
question on the Russian programme—a 
general international treaty in which the 
nations should agree to leave all subjects 
within certain defined limits to the Hague 
Court. ‘Two nations, Sweden and Nor- 
way, have already agreed to submit all 
subjects to the Court, and have thus 
placed themselves deservedly in the fore- 
front of international progress. Next in 
order, as removing one of the causes of 
war, should come the subject expected 
to be introduced by our delegates —the 
subject of international opinion as to 
what extent force may be used in collect- 
ing debts from .a nation—namely, the 
Drago doctrine. ‘Thus the subjects 
which have to do with preventing war 
rather than with its amelioration may 
take first place. 


Among the subjects 
which deal with the 
amelioration of war- 
fare, immediate attention will doubtless 
be given to those left unsettled by the 
first Hague Congress in 1899—the rights 
and duties of neutrals, the protection of 
private property at sea, and the bom- 
bardment of ports and towns by a naval 
force. As Mr. Hay pointed out in his 
circular note issued in 1904, the first 
of these subjects is of universal impor- 
tance 


The Amelioration 
of War 


Its rightful disposition affects the interests 
and well-being of all the world. ‘The neutral 
is something more than an onlooker. His 
atts of omission or commission may have in 
influence, indirect but tangible, on a wa) 
actually in progress, while, on the other hand, 
he may sutfer from the exigencies of the 
belligerents. Itis this phase of warfare which 
deeply concerns the world at large. 
Concerning the protection of private 
property at sea, the American Govern 


ment’s position Was well defined by 
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the Joint Resolution passed in 1904; 
Congress then declared that there 
should be incorporated into the perma- 
nent law of civilized nations the principle 
of the exemption of all private property 
at sea, not contraband of war, from 
capture or destruction by belligerents. 
Among questions “unlikely to end 
in any practical issue,” in the opinion 
of some Powers, that of limitation of 
armament finds first place. Despite 
the fact that, at Jean de Bloch’s initia- 
tive, this very subject more than any 
other led to Russia’s call for the 
first Hague Conference, her position 
to-day is somewhat changed. ‘The ad- 
mittance to the forthcoming Conference 
of many small States, where militarism 
does not oppress, makes Russia specially 
sensitive as to a possible adverse and (as 
she might think) unintelligent vote, the 
influence of which might restrict her 
freedom of action in restoring her army 
and navy to their normal strength, and 
in resuming her military position prior 
to the Japanese War. Be this as it may, 
the cart was really put before the horse 
when Russia proposed the subject of 
limitation of armament as the first to be 
examined in 1899, and the subject of 
arbitration the last. ‘The special com- 
mission on limiting armament at that 
Conference did not go far with its labors 
before discovering that the moment had 
not yet arrived to limit military forces on 
land and sea by an international compact, 
and it referred the subject to the fur- 
ther study of the Powers, but at the same 
time unanimously declared that “ a limi 
tation of the military charges which now 
weigh upon the world is greatly to be 
desired in the interests of the material 
and moral welfare of mankind.” It thus 
strengthened the opposition to any 
augmentation of militarism, for its in 
uence has since forced Governments 
to justify, as they had not hitherto, 
every increase of armament. In 1907 
the world recognizes what it did not fully 
recognize in 1899—that the way to arrive 
at peace is not by ameliorating war, but 
by preventing it. The adoption of arbi- 
iration as a means of settling inter- 


national disputes should, of course, lead 


to gradual disarmament. 
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The long-continued en- 
gagement of District 
Attorney Jerome in the 
Thaw trial has not prevented him from 
being active in other services to New 
York City. On the first of April the 
District Attorney’s office made a raid 
on a pool-room, and the revelations fur- 
nish some startling figures as to the 
profits made by the syndicate which 
operated it. ‘These amount, according 
to press reports, to eight millions a year. 
More interesting is the fact that these 
profits were shared in by an individual 
variously referred to as “T. G.,” “T, 
Grady,” Tommy,” “Sen. G.” It has 
been pretty definitely intimated by the 
press that this “T. G.” is a prominent 
member of Tammany Hall and a member 
of the State Senate; at this writing there 
has come no denial of the identification 
from the Senator. If he is a member of 
the pool, he has been engaged in the vio- 
lation of the laws of the State, and if so 
there is excellent authority for the doc- 
trine that this is sufficient ground for 
his expulsion from the Senate; for Mr. 
Roberts, the Utah polygamist, was ex- 
pelled from the House of Representatives 
on the ground, entirely adequate it seems 
to us, that a man who is engaged in 
breaking the laws of the land is not a 
fit person to sit in the Legislature and 
help make the laws of the land. The 
facts brought to light by this raid ought 
to be sufficient to keep the ignorant and 
the innocent out of pool-rooms, and 
would be if it were not for the truth of 
the adage, ‘“* The fool and his money are 
soon parted.” Fora man who goes into 
a pool-room with the expectation of 
making money out of the pool deserves 
to be ranked in the first order of fools. 
A pool-room is a contrivance for en- 
abling men to. bet on horse races without 
attending the race ; that is, a contrivance 
for furnishing all the vices of horse- 
racing and none of its healthful interest. 
In the pool-room is a blackboard with 
the names of the horses engaged in the 
race. Above the name of each horse 
are written the odds which the pool will 
give to the individual bettor. If the 
reader will substitute for the letters 
below the names of horses, he will get a 
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little notion of the machinery of the 
pool-room : 


10 to 1 4tol 1 tol 6 to | 3 tol 
on on on on on 
A B D E 


10 to 1 means that the pool bets 10 to | 
that A will not win. The individual 
bettor pays his dollar and receives tickets 
or a ticket entitling him to ten dollars 
in case Awins. So of every other horse 
in the race; and there are sometimes a 
score of them. ‘The reader will at once 
perceive that the individual bettor can 
only win on one horse—the horse that 
wins the race—though he may bet on 
other horses. ‘The pool necessarily wins 
on all the others. Therefore, even if 
the game were always played fairly, the 
pool would be engaged in a very profit- 
able business. But the game is not 
always played fairly, and the unfairness 
is always for the benefit of the pool. ‘The 
manager of the pool has special advan- 
tages of knowing what horse is likely to 
win. More than that, he can enter into 
arrangements with jockeys and _ stable- 
men on the course, by which one horse 
will be made to lose though he is noi 
the natural Ieser. ‘Toall the pool-rooms 
there comes a telegraphic or telephonic 
wire from the race-course so that the 
bettors in the room can be told how the 
race is progressing. As it progresses 
the excitement increases. The fools 
(and most of those in the pool-room are 
fools) lose their heads as well as their 
money; the manager never loses his 
head. ‘To some of the pool-rooms there 
comes a private wire in a room above. 
Its messages are communicated to the 
manager. He knows the instant A has 
won. the race—perhaps three or four 
minutes before the message comes over 
the other wire to the roomful. He is 
from time to time changing on the black- 
board the odds which the pool will give. 
He changes the figures on B or C to 6 
or8tol. The fools; gulled by the larger 
odds, take the bet, and the pool thus 
possesses an additional opportunity to 
recoup itself out-of bets on horses that 
have already lost for the payments which 
it must make on the horse which has 
already won. ‘There are some additional 
complications in the pool-room which we 
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do not think it necessary here to explain. 
We wish to make the statement so simple 
that the simple can understand it, in the 
hope that the proverb we have already 
quoted may be counteracted by another— 
“ Surely in vain the net is spread in the 
sight of every bird.” 


The Legislative Commis- 
sion which is investigat- 
ing the decoration and 
furnishing of the new Pennsylvania Capi- 
tol at Harrisburg has been in session 
for a month, with illuminating results. 
An article in The Outlook for January 
26 described the beauty and splendor of 
the Capitol, and reported the charges of 
extravagance and graft made by State 
Treasurer William H. Berry. Mr. Berry 
expressed the firm conviction that the 
State had paid five million dollars more 
for the Capitol than it should have paid. 
The testimony taken by the Commission 
seems amply to bear out Mr. Berry’s 
assertion. ‘The contract for doing most 
of the decoration and furnishing of the 
building was awarded to one firm, San- 
derson & Co, ; though some of the deco- 
ration was done by the contractors who 
built the Capitol, Payne & Co. The 
actual work, however, as is usual in such 
cases, was done by numerous sub-con- 
tractors, each a specialist in a certain line. 
It is some of these sub-contractors who 
have furnished the most interesting evi- 
dence. The president of a Pittsburg com- 
pany testified that it had furnished two 
mosaic frieze bands for the interior of 
the Capitol dome, for which it charged 
the contractor $7,224. The State paid 
the contractor for this work nearly 
$28,000, a price which gave him nearly 
3C0 per cent. profit. The contract for 
the furnishings specified for the ornate 
chandeliers in the various rooms Bac- 
carat glass, a product made only in 
France. The secretary of a glass com- 
pany in Pittsburg testified that his 
company supplied alt the glass under 
this specification, that it was manufac- 
tured in Pennsylvania, and that the price 
received for it was not quite $30,000. The 
price which the State paid was over 
$138,000. On this item the contractor's 
profit was about 360 per cent. Other 
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items whose cost was testified to by the 
actual manufacturers were: 


Sub-Contract- 


or’s price to Contractor's Contract- 
Contractor. pricetoState, of s profit. 
Woodwork in Nearly 
Governor’s Suite $16,089 $94,208 SOND 
Woodwork in 
Senate Ante- About 
6,145 62,486 S70% 
Cup Rack in About 
Barber Shop.... 325 3,25 WO 
38 Mahogany About 
Clothes-Trees.. 456 2.7% 513° 
Desk in Lieuten- 
ant-Governor’s About 
130 349 151% 


The methods which 
made such profits pos- 
sible were pointed out 
in The Outlook’s article on the Capitol. 
The famous “per foot” rule of com- 
puting the prices of furniture, wood- 
work, and miscellaneous decorations, 
and the “per pound” rule for chan- 
deliers and bronze work, seem to have 
given the contractor practically unlim- 
ited opportunities for swelling his profits. 
The investigation has not yet revealed 
the proper process for determining 
the number of “ feet” in an armehair, 
a clothes-tree, an umbrella-stand, or 
a bootblack-stand. In the case of one 
item, however, a mahogany table, it 
is clear from the bill how the thing is 
done. ‘The number of “ feet” charged 
for is the product of the length, the 
breadth, and the height of the table ; 
the State, therefore, has had the pleasure 
of paying at the rate of $18.40 per cubic 
foot, not only for the mahogany of which 
the table is made, but for the airspace 
included within its outline. One of the 
most important discoveries of the Com- 
mission tends to explain why one bidder 
was awarded the entire contract for 
decorating and furnishing the building, 
although the bids of other firms on single 
items were much lower than those of the 
successful contractor. The Boardof Pub- 
lic Grounds and Buildings, which had this 
part of the work in charge, passed a reso- 
lution that no bid should be considered 
except for the entire contract. Several 
witnesses have testified, however, that 
they knew nothing of this ruling until after 
their bids, on only one or at most a few 
items, had beenmade. ‘The result of the 
investigation thus far has been to tndi- 
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cate with increasing emphasis that the 
Capitol has cost the State much more 
than it is worth, on the most liberal 
valuation. It must be remembered, 
however, that neither the contractor, 
the architect, nor the members of the 
Public Buildings Board have been heard 
in their own defense. Until they are 
heard, judgment should be suspended ; 
meanwhile, the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion is intensely interesting. 

“The man makes me 
cry; and yet I don’t 
know a word of Italian.” So muttered 
aman ina Novelli audience the other 
evening. A knowledge of Italian is not 
necessary to appreciate Signor Novelli’s 
art. His realistic pantomime, his portray- 
al of passion, and the “ business ” of his 
admirable company need no language 
for -expression, and repay attention 
from any one. During the past three 
weeks Ermete Novelli, new to the Amer- 
ican stage, has been seen in sixteen plays. 
His versatility is remarkable. As a tra- 
gedian he disappoints, if we expect the 
reproduction of what we now are pleased 
to think traditional, due to long educa- 
tion by a Booth or an Irving. ‘The Ital- 
ian does not picture his Shakespearean 
hé@roes as nervous Americans or as intel- 
lectual Englishmen. He has the courage 
of his own convictions. Whether one 
agrees with the vigorous emphasis put 
upon certain features or not, his per- 
formance is always suggestive—and that, 
after all, is the highest merit of art. In 
his own way Signor Novelli is an absorb- 
ingly interesting actor in tragedy. But 
he is not as strong a tragedian as was 
his compatriot Salvini, and certainly 
does not rise to the lofty heights of the 
greatest English-speaking actors of our 
time. Signor Novelli is distinctly great 
in romantic drama and in comedy, where 
he can match any contemporary. Those 
sterling, if now to our taste rather florid, 
dramas, “ Louis XI.,” by Delavigne, and 
“ Kean,” by Dumas /ére, have rarely, if 
ever, had more impressive representa- 
tions, It is especially, however, in such 
exquisite comedies as Shakespeare's 
“Taming of the Shrew” or Goldont’s 
“ Burbero Benefico” that the stalwart 
Italian is notable. Underlying his as- 
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tounding variety of facial expression, of 
gesture, of stage resource, of splendor of 
diction, is a very virile and sympathetic 
personality. In his every line inde- 
pendent and individual, Ermete Novelli 
leaves the auditor impressed by a red- 
blooded humanness, vitality, and reality. 
In sending us this actor of distinguished 
genius and finished art Italy has added 
to the debt America already owes her in 
the realm of asthetic education. 


Few Canadians were so 
widely known and so 
warmly appreciated in this country as 
Dr. Wiliam Henry Drummond, who 
died suddenly at Cobalt last week from 
the effects of a stroke of paralysis. Sev- 
eral years ago a dinner was given to Dr. 
Drummond in New York City which 
brought together an unusual number of 
writing men of position and quality, and 
was characterized by a still more unusual 
expression of admiration for the literary 
work of a singularly attractive writer and 
personal regard forhim. Dr. Drummond 
was born in Ireland, spent a part of his 
hoyhood among the hills of Donegal, but 
was brought to Canada at an early age 
and educated at the English High School 
in Montreal, at McGill University, and 
later at Bishop University in that city, 
graduating in medicine in 1884. He 
began the practice of his profession in 
the Province of Quebec, in a little com- 
munity made up of Indians, half-breeds, 
Scotch-Irish Canadians, French habi- 
tants, and English. The locality and 
the people furnished him with the rich- 
est material for appeal to his sense of 
humor and pathos, and turned the coun- 
try physician into a dialect poet of very 
unusual quality. He was, moreover, an 
athlete and an all-around out-of-door 
man; fond of sports, of hunting and 
fishing; and he acquired at first hand 
an intimate acquaintance with the woods 
and with the French-Canadian voyageurs 
and habitants. He was a poet by the 
vift of nature. Casual expressions from 
the people about him, such as * ‘The 
wind, she blow, blow, blow !” used by a 
raftsman in describing a storm, gave 
him hints for his dialect poems. Many 
of them, like “ Johnnie Couteau,” are as 
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widely known in the United States as 
in Canada. Four volumes contain Dr. 
Drummond’s work in prose and verse, 
and much of this work is likely to sur- 
vive for many years to come by reason 
of its closeness to life, its sincere feel- 
ing, its freedom and music. Dr. Drum- 
mond was, later in his career, Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence in Bishop Uni- 
versity, and was widely known as a 
reader and lecturer. His loyal nature, 
vigorous character, and the charm of his 
temperament will be long missed by the 
host of friends whom he had made. 


State Control of Public 
Utilities 

No question at the present time ex- 
ceeds in importance the two questions— 
first, What ought to be the relation be- 
tween the State and the corporations in 
a democracy ? and, second, Ina Federal 
democracy how shall the triple relation 
between the State, the Federal govern- 
ment, and the corporations be adjusted ? 
The Public Service Commissions Bill in 
the New York State Legislature is of 
National interest because it throws light 
especially on the first of these questions. 
‘The discussion of it is important because 
it involves a consideration of principles 
applicable in any State of the Union. 

‘To put into law a comprehensive plan 
for State control of all public utilities is 
the great undertaking attempted in the 
Public Service Commissions Bill. It 
might well be called the Hughes Bill; it 
was drafted to accord with Governor 
Hughes’s recommendations. !.ast week, 
in two speeches, at Utica and Glens 
Falls, he appealed to the judgment of 
the people on behalf of the bill. The 
Outlook has already outlined it(see issues 
for the 16th and 23d of March). In the 
main the bill provides for the creation of 
two commissions which divide between 
them the responsibility for directing the 
operations and financial transactions of 
the railways, street railways, gas and 
electric companies, and indeed prac- 
tically all public utilities within the 
State except telegraph and telephone 
companies. ‘These commissions are 
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required to act in accord with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, 

Last week and the week before, the 
opponents of the~ bill directed their 
fire upon it at hearings before a legis- 
lative committee. At the same time 
newspapers have found their voice in 
criticism. The opponents of the bill 
consist of three classes: the officials of 
the public utilities involved ; conserva- 
tives who are concerned at the disregard 
which the bill shows for doctrines that 
they hold dear; and extreme radicals of 
the Hearst type who see in rigorous 
regulation a menace to more socialistic 
methods. 

Their criticisms may be grouped as 
follows: First, objections are raised 
to certain details which, though of im- 
portance to New York State, are not 
of great National interest. Such, for 
instance, is the objection to the provision 
for meeting out of the resources of New 
York City the expense of that one of 
the two commissions which has charge 
of the district comprising the city itself, 
It is urged that since both commissions 
are State commissions with equal power, 
they both should be paid. for from the 
State treasury. 

More important is the objection raised 
against the alleged violation of the home 
rule principle. ‘The commission which 
has charge of the utilities within the terri- 
tory comprising New York City ought, it 
is said, to be a municipal, not a State, 
commission, and the members of it ought 
to be appointed not by the Governor but 
by the Mayor. ‘This objection logically 
would require a separate commission 
for every city, would relegate all control 
of public utilities to local option, and 
would be fatal to unity of administra- 
tion. It is true that such a commission 
must superintend activities carried on 
within the city; but the corporations 
which are engaged in those activities are 
creatures, not of the city, but of the State; 
the commission, therefore, should be 
created by the State and be held respon 
sible to the State. 

A vigorous objection is raised against 
the proposal to have the members of 
these commissions appointed by the 
Governor and subject to dismissal by 
the Governor. ‘The really democratic 
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plan, it is urged by the spokesman of 
Mr. Hearst, is to have these members 
elected by the people. ‘This objection 
presented in the name of democracy 
would substitute for a democratic meas- 
ure one essentially undemocratic. ‘Theory 
and experience combine to teach that 
administrative officers should be ap- 
pointed, not elected. If the Governor 
is, as he ought to be, held responsible 
for the administration of the laws, he 
should have full power to select such 
administrative officers. And experience 
has shown that an efficient commission 
of this kind is obtainable only by 
appointment. ‘The Commissioners are 
to be chosen for their expert knowledge 
as well as for their executive ability. 
The people have no way of searching out 
such experts and of weighing their rela- 
tive merits. ‘This task ought to be given 
into the hands of a representative of the 
people, such as the Governor. In order 
to secure and protect competent men, 
the members of the commissions, it is 
urged by Mr. Joseph H. Choate as 
spokesman for the railways, should be 
subject to dismissal only by the Senate 
upon charges preferred by the Governor. 
If the Governor, however, is to be held 
responsible for the administration of the 
laws, he ought not to be denied the 
power to remove from office adminis- 
trators in whom he has not confidence. 
Experience, moreover, shows that a cum- 
bersome method of dismissal is a refuge 
for incompetency. ‘The most democratic 
method is to put this power of selection 
and dismissal into the hands of the Gov- 
ernor, and then leave it to the people to 
determine what kind of a Governor it 
shall be to whom they will intrust this 
task. 

An objection is raised against the bill 
because it has no elaborate provision 
to enable the judiciary to pass upon 
the reasonableness of the commissions’ 
decisions. This is practically equiva- 
lent to a demand that ultimately all 
the work of the commissions should 
be intrusted to a court. As was brought 
out in the discussion over the Fed- 
eral Railway Rate Regulation Bill, the 
courts themselves have held that the 
task intrusted to these commissions 1s 
one which belongs not to a judicial but 
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to an administrative body. In the case 
of confiscatory acts the courts will inter- 
vene upon complaint, whether there be 
a provision for court review or not. 

Very serious and plausible objection is 
raised against giving to these commissions 
power so drastic that they may find it 
possible, on the one hand, to require these 
corporations to incur vast expenses, and, 
on the other hand, to prohibit them from 
engaging in financial transactions which 
will enable them to meet the expenses 
laid upon them. For instance, the com- 
missions are given power to prescribe 
the improvements which a railway should 
make in its permanent way and rolling 
stock, and then, on the other hand, it is 
empowered to prevent a railway from in- 
creasing its capitalization. ‘These com- 
missions, it is argued, may thus stand as 
overseer, and compel the railways as 
slaves to make bricks without straw— 
or even clay. Certainly great caution 
should be exercised in defining the 
powers of such acommission. In experi- 
ments of this kind it is better at first to 
give too little than to give too much 
power. But some power of destruction 
is inherent in all government. If that 
power is exercised destructively in this 
case, it will injure not merely a few rail- 
way managers but the whole common- 
wealth ; and if the people wish to bring 
such destruction upon themselves, they 
can do so by a thousand other means as 
well as by means of these commissions. 
In fact, such commissioners as may be 
appointed by any Governor whom the 
people will choose are as likely to be 
solicitous for the welfare of investors 
and the public at large as most railway 
managers. 

In some minor particulars this bill may 
be amended without injury. But as it 
stands it is a valuable contribution to 
the great question of corporation regula- 
tion by the State, and is well worthy the 
study of publicists, editors, and econo- 
mists who are giving attention to this 
subject. 

These fundamental principles implied 
in the bill are universally applicable : 

Corporations engaging in inter-State 
commerce should be subject to Federal 
control. 

Corporations engaging business 
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within the State should be subject to 
State control. , 

A commission created to supervise 
and regulate corporations has not legis- 
lative but administrative functions, and 
therefore should be appointed, not 
elected. 

Its functions being administrative and 
not judicial, its actions should be sub- 
ject to no judicial review except as 
constitutionally required. 

The powers of such a commission 
should be carefully and clearly defined, 
but their extent should be determined 
not by past traditions but by present 
conditions. 


The Idea 


A page of experience is worth a vol- 
ume of theory, although a little theory 
may often help to interpret experience. 

Mr. H. J. Haskell, of the Kansas City 
Star, gives an account on another page 
of the municipal experiment in ‘Texas 
that reinforces a theory of municipal 
government to which The Outlook has 
given occasional though somewhat hesi- 
tating expression. Iowa, Kansas, and 
South Dakota have recently passed laws 
providing for a system of municipal gov- 
ernment based upon the Texas idea. In 
the light of this experience this plan of 
municipal government can no longer be 
considered a debatable theory; it is a 
practical and successful method which, in 
our judgment, ought tobe widely followed 
throughout the country. 

America has made a mistake in organ- 
izing its city governments upon the model 
presented by the Federal and State gov- 
ernments. It has been assumed that a 
city government must possess the three 
departments—legislative, executive, and 
judicial; that in the legislative depart- 
ment there must be local representation. 
There has been, therefore, always a 
municipal council, often two bodies, and 
the members have been elected, not by 
the city at large, but by wards or other 
political districts. 

In fact, there is no real analogy be- 
tween the city and the State, and no 
analogy at all between the city and the 
Nation. ‘There is no occasion for local 
representation in a city government. The 
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interest of one ward does not differ from 
that of any other ward, as the interest of 
one State differs from that of another 
State, or as the interest of one county 
sometimes differs from that of another 
county. The laws for the city are made 
by the Legislature of the State. ‘There 
are, it is true, some relatively important 
city ordinances; but the chief work of 
law enforcement is, not to enforce these 
ordinances, but to enforce the laws of 
the State. The city is not a separate 
political entity. ‘The work of a so-called 
city government is not primarily govern- 
ing; certainly not primarily political. It 
is the work of a corporation carrying on 
an immense business, either directly by 
its own agencies, or indirectly through pri- 
vate enterprises employed for the purpose. 
This business includes such functions as 
providing water, seeing that the citizens 
are properly furnished with lights, mak- 
ing provision to guard against fires, 
establishing and maintaining public parks 
for popular health and recreation, watch- 
ing against the approach of contagious 
y de. 2, opening and paving the streets 
and maintaining them in good order, and 
the like. This is not legislative work, it 
is administrative work. In this work of 
administration all the citizens of the city 
are equally interested. It is a work 
which can be done by a few men better 
than by many; and by men having 
equally at heart the interests of all the 
city better than by men chosen by local- 
ities to represent localities. In the organ- 
ization of such an administrative body 
the example furnished by _ individual 
enterprises is the one ‘to be followed 
rather than the example furnished by 
political organizations. 

All Boards of Aldermen and Council 
men should be abolished; all idea of 
elaborate legislative functions to be per- 
formed should be abandoned. A Board 
of Directors of the city should be elected, 
as there is elected a Board of Directors 
for a bank or a railway corporation, 
Possibly in the greatest cities, especially 
where there is a suburban population 
which is within the municipality, or 
where there are separate boroughs with 
separate ideals as in New York City, 
there should be provision for their repre- 
sentation in the Board; but with this 
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possible exception the Board should be 
elected by the city at large. It should 
be a small Board, so small that the best 
men of the city could see it to be worth 
while to serve in it. And to this Board 
the entire administration of the city’s 
business should be intrusted, as the 
entire business of a railway is intrusted 
to its Board of Directors. 


Not Enemies but 
Friends 


That there is a great deal of pain and 
sorrow in the world that is preventable 
is evident ; that there is a steady dimt- 
nution of disease and pain among men 
is probably demonstrable ; but that pain 
and sorrow are wholly removable or 
essentially evil is a doctrine which mis- 
leads many from time to time, and which, 


in various forms, is commending itself 


to a host of men and women at this par- 
ticular period. A pathetic fallacy under- 
hes some modern thinking and some 
modern movements: the fallacy, as old as 
man, thatthe end of this present life is hap- 
piness ; that every man and woman ought 
to attain happiness here and now; and 
that what is called the happy life is the 
successful one. According to this view, 
pain and sorrow and death are intruders 
at the feast—uninvited guests who enter 
to blight the joy and overshadow the 
festivity. ‘This is a very inadequate and 
misleading conception of what men and 
women are here for. The instinct for 
happiness, the intuition that every human 
Spirit ought to be happy, the passion for 
happiness which possesses many people, 
have their roots in a great and blessed 
fact; but the intuition and the passion 
are prophetic of what is to come when 
the discipline is ended, the school closed, 
this stage of education finished. No 
children are so unfortunate as those who 
are the victims of unintelligent affection ; 
whose wills are never trained, whose 
purposes are never crossed, who never 
bear the yoke of discipline, and who are 
allowed to grow into men and women 
without self-control, or the ability to con- 
centrate and direct their own powers. 
This evasion of the authority imposed 
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on fathers and mothers -is a_ prolific 
source of crime, disorder, and misery in 
this country. It is the untrained boy 
who becomes the lawless man; it is the 
undisciplined girl who wastes her life 
and makes the tragic mistake of suppos- 
ing that the doing of one’s own will is 
the road to happiness. 

We are not in this world to be happy. 
We are here to be made strong for a 
happiness greater than that which we 
desire. We are not here to be at ease, 
to be protected and sheltered from dis- 
comfort, work, and anxiety, any more 
than a boy at a real school under a true 
master is to be allowed to shirk his les- 
sons and waste his time. The school of 
life is so much vaster and the conception 
of human nature and human destiny that 
underlies it so much vaster than the 
dreams of most men and women that 
multitudes pass through it without any 
idea of what it all means, losing the 
wonder and glory of it in a feeble 
attempt to reconstruct it to meet their 
own wishes, Pain and sorrow and death 
are not only appointed for all men and 
women, but are among the greatest teach- 
ers, and therefore the best friends, of 
men and women. Pain is incidental to 
all birth and to every stage of growth. 
Sorrow must come wherever there are 


human affections; death, instead of being © 


the specter of medizval fancy, the terri- 
ble intruder of the Maeterlinck tragedy, 
is the angel of Watts’s noble imagina- 
tion: august, imperative, awful, but 
breathing beneficence from every fold of 
its garments. Pain is not to be treated 
as if it were an interference with normal 
living; it is as much one of the processes 
of living as the necessity of observing 
rules and learning lessons is a part of 
education in the school. Sorrow, instead 
of being feared as an enemy, ought to be 
accepted as a friend; for there is no 
surer way of taking the bitterness out of 
grief than by making sorrow at home in 
the house to which it has come. And as 
for death, who that has lived deeply and 
well has not had at times a vision of its 
beautiful service to the human soul? As 
Mr. Aldrich said, “ It is the shadow that 
passes over the flower of life.”’ 

A sermon by Bishop McCormick, 


of Western Michigan, on “ Pain and 
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Sympathy,” is full of the higher con- 
solation which comes from clear vision 
and courageous acceptance, and brings 
out another of the many sides of sorrow 
and the immense place it fills in the mys- 
terious training of life: 


Nor can we forget, my brothers, that this 
cry is not only a challenge, a plaint, anda 
warning, but that it is also a plea for sym- 
pathy. “Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass 
by?” Ah! the apparent contrasts of life! 
This planet struck and scorched with sin 
and suffering, its Edens overgrown with 
thorns, its creatures become beasts of prey, 
its Perfect Man hanging in agony upon 
a cross: and those other worlds, lustrous, 
calm, splendid, whirling yonder through the 
depths of space. The half of a continent 
plague or famine smitten, and other lands 
aglow with pride and pomp and feasting. 
The hospital, with its moaning sufferers, its 
agony, its death-rattle, and the crowd that 
laughs by its doors. A soul singled out and 
sore stricken, and the chattering multitude 
that sweeps heedlessly along. O men and 
women, brothers, sisters, nurtured by the 
milk of human kindness, sharers of a com- 
mon lot, is it nothing to you?) To you, who 
at any moment may be swung from pole to 
pole, from light to darkness, the laugh sus- 
pended on your open lips to issue ina cry, 
the smile arrested to be frozen into horror: 
is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 
Thank God! it is already something; by 
and by it will be everything. ‘Ihe bypasser 
has become the bystander, and the bystander 
the sympathizer. Since Jerusalem sat soli- 
tary among the nations, since the Son of 
man was cursed upon the cross, and men 


‘laughed and mocked even on that awful 


Place of a Skull, sympathy has come. Men 
name it altruism; they may call it what they 


' please, they may label it and its kindred vir- 


tues according to the latest scientific classif- 
cations. We know it to be Christianity: the 
charity of Christ, the Christ-born charity of 
all good Christian men. Inthe sympathy of 
the Saviour of mankind lies the secret and 
the source of all sympathy. From that foun- 
tain flows forth the ever-rising tide of brother- 
hood of man, the surging glory of the father- 
hood of God. Because of Christ and Christly 
men,men are caring more and more. Strike 
here with calamity or pestilence and the 
nerves vibrate yonder, on the other side of 
the earth, and men there weep and pray and 
give and help. The priest and the Levite no 
longer pass by on the other side. [lriest, 
Levite, and Samaritan, sinking all distinc- 


tions, are one in the relief of the wounded 
‘and the oppressed, all differences forgotten 


in a brotherhood of mercy. When we sut- 
fer, we know that many others are sutfering 
with us. And, after all, there is much bless- 
edness just here. Whocan estimate in gold 
or gems the worth of loving sympathy, the 
uncommercial value of the pressure of a 
friend’s hand ? 
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The Spectator 


It was the eighteenth of January, and 
the Spectator found himself in Baltimore, 
The significance of the fact may not at 
once appear. But by some trick of 
memory it popped into the Spectator’s 
head that morning that the eighteenth of 
January is the date of Poe’s birth, and 
Baltimore his burial-place. ‘To be sure, 
the poet was born in Boston, but incon- 
testably he died in Baltimore; and 
where can one so fitly make obeisance 
to a man’s memory as upon his tomb? 
The Spectator determined to devote the 
day to Poe-— the more so as his com 
science smote him because he had hitherto 
paid such small tribute to the good and 
great of his native land, for all his pik 
grimages to the shrines of foreign men 
of letters. Barring an ineffectual search 
for the graves of Longfellow and Lowell 
amid the flowery mazes of Mount Au 
burn, and a brief visit to Sleepy Hollow, 
he could not recall one such pious quest. 
All a-fever with anxiety to make amends, 
he rose and prepared for the fray. 
There came back to him the words of 
an Englishman who had just completed 
a circular tour of the United States in 
six weeks. Said he, “What! you've 
not seen the grave of Edgar Allan Poe? 
It’s unique, man, unique! Quite the 
rarest thing in America.” 

The Spectator was not the only man 
in Baltimore that day who lay under the 
reproach of never having seen the Poe 
monument. Old Paltimoreans, Johns 
Hopkins professors, and policemen alike 
looked vaguely pained when appealei to 
for direction. “ Oh, yes, certainly,” tuey 
said. ‘ He’s buried somewhere about. 
The school-teachers put up a monument.” 
The Spectator could have told them so 
much himself. He began to fear that 
the great fire might have wiped out the 
last visible trace of Poe. It was a young 
Englishwoman, a student in Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School, who: finally fur- 
nished a clue. “i believe,” said she, 
“that you'll find it in the churchyard at 
Westminster Church.” 

At Westminster Church? ‘The Spee- 
tator put down the odd phrase to British 


idiom. But it wasn’t that; it was pre- 
cisely descriptive. When the Spectator 
found himself before the ugly red-brick 
front of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, holding parley with the janitor 
through the cold bars of a locked iron 
gate, he understood. “ No, sir, can’t let 
you in. This isn’t my churchyard. I’m 
the janitor of Westminster Church. It’s 
not my business to show the graveyard 
of the /irs¢ Church!” ‘The Spectator 
cast a bewildered glance about. A high 
stone wall inclosed the church and the 
little plot of ground about it. “* Where,” 
said he, “zs the First Church?” ‘“ Dun- 
no,” said the janitor shortly, and went 
inside and shut the door. 

To the house of his sole Baltimore 
acquaintance went the Spectator to be 
straightened out. She laughed at his 
tale of woe. “I'll get you in,” said 
she, and straightway ran to don her 
wraps. Back she led the Spectator to 
the red church and the iron gate, and, 
while she made demonstrations to call 
the janitor, bade him press his nose 
against the bars and look attentively at 
the foundations. Baltimore churches are 
apt to have peculiar foundations; St. 
Paul’s was based on a lottery, and West- 
minster, the Spectator now saw, had a 
unique underpinning of tombstones. 
Raised on tall brick piers, the building 
allowed the eye to stray beneath it where 
dim ranks of tottering tombstones glim- 
mered weirdly out of the gloom. “If 
that be the graveyard of the First 
Church,” gasped the Spectator, “ pray, 
then, is the First Church a catacomb ?” 
The Baltimorean smiled. “The old First 
has moved, and it looked for a time as 
if the graveyard, Poe and all, might be 
sold for building purposes. It was to 
save it from annihilation that Westmin- 
ster Society agreed to build on the site. 
It's a makeshift, superimposing the 
church on the graveyard; but it was 
better than disturbing all those venerable 
tombs.” 

“And Poe,” the Spectator murmured 
with a shiver of repugnance. “Is he in 
there?” ‘“Inthere? Yes; but luckily 
not in the cellarage. He is out in the 
sunshine behind the church.” At this 
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juncture the janitor appeared in response 
to the shakings at the gate. And sulky 
enough he looked when he recognized 
the Spectator. His answer was as short 
as before—the churchyard was not 
shown. “ But,” said the lady, firmly, 
“T have ancestors buried in that church- 
yard.” The man hesitated. ‘“ What 
names ?” said he. ‘The lady mentioned 
two which fell meaningless: upon the 
Spectator’s Northern ear, but which 
bowed that janitor in the dust before 
her. Nowhere perhaps in all America 
is pride of birth stronger than in Mary- 
land. Let those who, like the Spectator, 
aspire to drop a tear on the grave of 
Edgar Allan Poe see to it that they get 
themselves convoyed by Baltimoreans of 
lineage. For everybody “ as is anybody ” 
seems to have at least one family tie with 
the old graveyard at Westminster Church. 

The now respectful janitor led the way 
through the warm silence of the red- 
carpeted church, and so by the pulpit 
door out of that seemliness and peace 
upon a sight as wild, as melancholy, and 
withal as invincibly picturesque as the 
character of Poe himself. Surely the 
sickle can never have come upon the 
coarse, matted grass that riots over that 
singular, neglected plot. Out of the 
jungle of rank weeds and ranker ivy rose 
great family tombs in the style of ancient 
Egypt—huge pylons with the lotus bud 
topping the pillars that guarded the 
sealed doors, a pyramid or two full 
twenty feet high, and for the rest table- 
tombs leaning crazily on their ancient 
legs, and scores of tipsy or prostrate 
gravestones. ‘The Spectator searched in 
vain on these venerable monuments for 
a date more than a century and a half 
old. 
lichen-crusted were the stones, and 
weathered into so rich a chiaroscuro of 
black and yellow, that it was hard not to 
think of them as mellowing for four or 
five hundred years in the fogs of Old 
London. 


While the Spectator stooped his head | 


to decipher the inscription on a worn 
old tomb, the janitor vouchsafed the fact 
vhat the records of the quaint little burial- 
place are lost. «That is to say, since the 


Yet so cracked, so crumbling, so’ 
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death of the old janitor nobody knows 
where the records are laid. Unless the 
half-obliterated inscriptions are soon re- 
cut, time will consign the inmates of 
these imposing tombs to the ranks of 


‘the unknown dead. , The Baltimorean 


demurred. ‘Their descendants have 
no need of inscriptions to guide them,” 
said she. “ They will not forget. And 
are not a good many Baltimore fami- 
lies still interring here?” ‘The janitor 
nodded, and, turning toward the church, 
pointed to the dim recess beneath it. 
“A tomb was opened just lately in 
there.” He led the way into the cellar. 
There, quite close to the door of the 
modern furnace, he scraped away the 
coal from a deep-stained marble slab 
and showed us a ring by which it 
might be lifted to give access to the 
tomb beneath. The Spectator struggled 
to adjust his mind to admiration of 
this style of burial, but signally failed. 
As he peered about through the damp 
darkness of the place, noting how furnace 
pipes were forced ‘to circumvent Egyptian 
vaults, and how the shadows bristled 
with gravestones, he could not help 
thinking how Poe would have liked the 
place, the eerieness, the mystery, the 
antiquity. And when outside he found 
the poet’s corner and beheld the clean, 
clear-cut, modern littke monument, he 
grieved. More than half a century has 
passed since Poe was laid to rest, and he 
had a right to all the dignity of crum- 
bling stone, moss, lichen, and ivy. And, 
behold, the tardy assiduity of posterity 
has cheated him! 

The Spectator read that night in the 
‘Sun paper,” as Baltimoreans call their 
popular journal, that Richmond is pre- 
paring to put up a notable monument to 
the eccentric genius nourished to man- 
hood within its walls. ‘The Sun paper 
regretted that so little was done in Balti- 
more to honor the memory of Poe. It 
proposed, as indeed it has been proposed 
many times before, that a fund be raised 
to tidy up the old graveyard, erect a 
more fitting monument, and’ provide for 
the perpetual care of the poet's grave. 
But the Spectator does not like to think 
that modernizing hands will ever be laid 
upon the quaint disorder of the place. 
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CITY GOVERNMENT BY A 


BOARD OF 
BY H. J. 


N-agent went from Milwaukee 
to Houston, ‘Texas, recently, to 
look after back taxes on land. 

The taxes had been assessed against 
various persons owning indefinite imter- 
ests, and the thing was in a tangle. The 
agent wanted to have the property re 
assessed against the real owners so that 
the back taxes could be cleared up. 

He was familiar with the customary 
procedure. First, he expected to pre 
sent a petition to the City Council setting 
forth the facts. ‘This, of course, would 
be referred to a committee. ‘The mem- 
bers would need to be seen individutally, 
then would come the efforts to get them 
together. Political influences would be 
brought to bear, a favorable report 
would be obtained, and _ finally, ‘after 
weeks of delay, the adjustment might be 
secured. 

The lawyer whom he consulted was 
not impressed by the magnitude of the 
undertaking. He merely remarked that 
they might as well go over to the Mayor's 
office and settle it at once. 

‘* Hoid on,” the agent replied, in sur- 
prise. * Before we see anybody, oughtnt 
we to get some influential business men 
here to go with us, so the adjustment 
will be made ona fair basis? ‘There's 
sometimes prejudice against an outside 
corporation—” 

“You don’t know what sort of a gov- 
ernment we've got in Houston,” the law- 
yer interrupted. ‘ Pull doesn’t go.” 

The doubting man from. Milwaukee 
went to the Mayor's office. ‘The lawyer 
made his explanations, the assessor Was 
galled in, figures were produced showing 
the assessnents on adjoining property, 
and in an hour the intricate matter was 
practically disposed of. ‘The agreement 
was then formally ratified by the Council. 


DIRECTORS 
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That ended it. ‘The business was trans- 
acted precisely as speedily and as equi- 
tably as it could have been done by any 
well-managed corporation. 

And, indeed, it was a corporation that 
transacted it—the Corporation of Hous- 
ton, managed by a board consisting of 
a chairman and four directors, Mayor 
and Aldermen, Houston calls them. In 
Galveston, the city that first tried the 
experiment, they are called frankly a 
Mayor-President and Commissioners. 
The old name of alderman is retained in 
Houston apparently only out of defer- 
ence to the past. 

These two towns are trying to work 
out a solution of the problem of munici- 
pal government along lines that are prac- 
tically new in America. Having found 
the old form of government by municipal 
legislature a failure, they have not sought 
to abolish the council or even primarily 
to reform it., They have merely reduced 
it to such a size that its members may 
be held accountable, and then have 
given them the power essential to effi- 
ciency. In Galveston the emergency 
from the great hurricane of 1900 supplied 
the motive for the revolution. ‘There was 
ho such emergency in Houston’ But 
the Galveston system worked so effi- 
ciently that the sister city went to the 
Legislature two years ago for a charter 
to enable it to repeat the Galveston 
experiment. 

It is quite conceivable, of course, that 
the crisis in storm-swept Galveston might 
have resuited in putting capable men in 
office who would have accomplished as 
much under the old form of government 
as has been accomplished under the new, 
But in Heuston results quite comparable 
to’those in Galveston have followed the 
adoption of the centralized scheme, and 
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in Houston, as has been said, no great 
crisis called men to serve theircity. ‘The 
fact is that the more one examines the 
way municipal business is conducted in 
Houston, the more apparent it becomes 
that the city is proving the truth of Lord 
Salisbury’s remark that three men around 
a table can settle any question—in this 
case even the question of municipal 
efficiency. 

The men in office now, with one ex- 
ception, were seasoned politicians. ‘They 
had held office before, without making 
any great mark. Mr. H. B. Rice, the 
Mayor, had served in the same capacity 
in the old régime. Mr. J. Z. Gaston, in 
charge of finance, and Mr. J. A. Thomp- 
son, at the head of the departments of 
sewerage, water, and health, were both 
members of the old Board of Aldermen 
when the new charter became effective. 
Mr. J. B. Marmion, in charge of the 
street and bridge department, had been 
City Recorder. Only Mr. James Appleby, 
head of the police and fire departments, 
was not known in politics, and his fire 
chief is an ex-alderman and ward poli- 
tician, while his chief of police held that 
position under the old administration. 

The increased efficiency to-day may 
be traced directly to the simplicity and 
centralization of the new plan of govern- 
ment, in which the Mayor and four Alder- 
men elected at large are left practically 
untrammeled to work out the city’s 
salvation. 

Take such a small matter as the pre- 
scriptions given by the city to the poor. 
Sometimes they had cost several hun- 
dred dollars a month. Rarely had they 
been less than $75. ‘The Alderman in 
charge of the health department under 
the new system appointed a druggist as 
the clerk of his department and bought 
$100 worth of drugs. 
city has filled its own prescriptions at a 
cost of five cents each. The assistant 
health officer fitted up a surgical room 
where many patients are treated who 
formerly were sent to a hospital. ‘The 
saving from these two economies amounts 
to from $100 to $150 a month. 

This is not a large item, to be sure, 
though it amounts to something in a city 
of the size of Houston. ‘The significant 
thing is that a competent city official was 
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able to institute these economies without 
tedious delays and without the necessity 
of making concessions to “ pull.” Under 
the old system matters of this character 
would have been discussed at great 
length in the City Council—and Houston 
was fortunate in having a single House 
instead of two—aldermen would have 
been hauled about by druggists looking 
for city patronage, and very likely noth- 
ing would have been done. 

Consider another instance. Several 
years ago the city erected a crema- 
tory, at an expense of $12,000, to dis- 
pose of its garbage and rubbish. The 
plant required a good deal of fuel and 
the services of three or four men. It 
frequently got out of order, and eventu- 
ally was abandoned, though a watchman 
was retained, at an expense of sixty dol- 
lars a month, to look after it. ‘The head 
of the Health Department under the 
new administration was not compelled 
to wait months for aldermanic commit- 
tees to work out some remedial plan. 
‘There was a sewage pumping plant in 
the middle of the city. Atacost of $750 
he rigged up a simple device for burning 
garbage adjacent to this plant. Hecon- 
nected the furnace with the stack of a 
pumping plant, thus securing sufficient 
draft to burn the garbage without addi- 
tional fuel. The men at the pumping 
station were able to do the extra work 
necessary, so the bill for fuel and .run- 
ning expenses was practically eliminated. 
Observe, again, that this saving was 
accomplished in the manner of any 
well-conducted big business enterprise, 
and not after the fashion of city govern- 
ments. 

Observe, further, that “well con- 
ducted ”’.is not a superfluous qualifica- 
tion. The city has had the opportunity 
to make a direct comparison of its effi- 
ciency with that of a corporation in 
handling its water plant. Under a 
former administration the city defeated 
by a vote of three to one a proposal that 
it own and operate its water-works. 
Confident of the business possibilities 
of the new charter, it reversed itself by 
a vote of four to one last year, and took 
charge of the plant in October. ‘The 
old company’s service had not been sat- 
isfactory. Since it was cheaper to pump 
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from the Bayou than from the artesian 
wells that were supposed to furnish the 
supply, a considerable percentage of 
Bayou water was mixed w.th the pure 
water from the wells. Moreover, the 
fire pressure was often inadequate. 

The city at once cut off the Bayou 
water, and began the installation of 
duplicate machinery, The average water 
pressure was increased about nine 
pounds, and adequate fire pressure was 
obtained. While wages of employees 
were increased slightly—about $3,600 a 
year—the salaries of the company’s off- 
cials were dispensed with to the amount 
of $9,000 annually. ‘The city is burning 
less coal than the old company, and the 
total expense of operating the more eff- 
cient plant is about $400 a month less 
than it was under private management. 

Such specific instances as these are 
more significant, perhaps, than the ary 
facts that under the new charter the city, 
in less than two years, has reduced tax- 
ation from $2 on the hundred to $1.80. 
and that it has canceled the floating 
debt of nearly $300,000, while it has 
paid off nearly $200,000 more of indebt- 
edness in the form of street-paving cer- 
tificates, debts to the old water company, 
and the like. 

Galveston has had a similar exper 
ence. In the last five years of commis- 
sion government it has decreased its 
running expenses a third, has cleaned its 
streets, done much paving, put In sewers, 
improved its water plant, and become a 
well-ordered, prosperous town. 

These like results in both cities are to 
be traced, as has been pointed out, to 
the abolition of the checks and balances 
which American municipalities copied 
from the Federal Government, which in 
turn had inherited them parlia- 
mentary England, and to the centraliza- 
tion of authority and responsibility. 

Formerly Houston was divided into six 
wards and there were two Aldermen from 
each ward. ‘There was a multiplicity of 
other elective officers—-half a dozen or 
more—besides the Aldermen. It was 
impossible to*hold so many accountable 
for the conduct of their offices. Now 
the ward lines are abolished the four 
Aldermen are elected at large,-and the 
other city officers are apvointed by the 
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Mayor and may be removed by him at 
will—except the Comptroller, who is 
elected by the Council and to that body 
alone is responsible. If things go wrong, 
it is easy to fix the blame on the Mayor 
or one of his four assistants. 

“If we should grow careless,” a Hous- 
ton man said, “and allow incompetent 
or dishonest men to be elected to the 
Council, we would at least have this ad- 
Vantage— it’s easier to watch five thieves 
than fifteen.” 

But the. thieves aren't likely to be 
elected. The new charter makes office- 
holding attractive to the competent man. 
By removing hampering restrictions that 
usually surround city officials, it enables 
him to get results. ‘This is the direct 
testimony of such men as Mr. lI. H. 
Kempner, President of the Texas Bank 
and ‘Trust Company of Galveston, who 
is serving his city as Commissioner of 
Finance and Revenue. It is common 
sense, too. 

This freedom from restriction is car- 
ried so far that the Houston charter, for 
instance, is more remarkable for the 
things it omits than for those it contains. 
You will search in vain in this pamphlet 
with the brick-colored covers for the 
scheme of government that is in actual 
operation. 

You may know that the Mayor super- 
Vises the city engineering and _ legal 
departments; that one Alderman is in 
charge of finance, another of public 
health, another of streets, and a fourth 
of police and fire service. But you will 
find none of this information in the 
charter. It merely says that “the ad- 
ministration of the business affairs of 
Houston shall be conducted by a Mayor 
and four Aldermen,” and that the Alder- 
men shall perform * such administrative 
duties as may be allotted by the Mayor.” 

In practice this plan has worked out 
on a business basis. ‘The Mayor assigns 
the Aldermen to their departments at the 
beginning of his administration. In the 
conduct of the city affairs Mayor and 
Aldermen get together, talk things over, 
agree upon what should be done, and 
then ratify their agreements in formal 
and brief Council meetings. ‘Theoreti- 
cally the Council is always in session, 
Here is practically the British cabinet 
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system, in which executive and legisla- 
tive authority are combined. Readers 
of Bagehot who recall his comment on 
the effect of the responsibility of cabinet 
ministers in sobering their speeches and 
reducing promises to a basis of perform- 
ance will be interested to note that an 
analogous result is produced under the 
centralized form of city government. 
The Council cannot afford to indulge in 
the customary buncombe. 

This is admirably illustrated in the 
experience of Houston, where the city 
engineer says that the cost of running 
his office is about half as much as under 
the old order, for this reason: Under the 
old régime every Alderman, in order to 
make a showing for his own constituents, 
would get through the Council ordinances 
requiring the engineering department to 
prepare plans and specifications for vast 
amounts of work, with no expectation 
that the work would ever be actually per- 
formed. In one year his office prepared 
plans and specifications for more than 
three million dollars’ worth of street im- 
provements, when only $250,000 worth 
was actually done. So a_ needlessly 
large force of draughtsmen was required, 
and occasionally contracts were let on 
specifications perfunctorily prepared 
without expectation that they would be 
used, and the city’s interests suffered. 
Now there is no temptation to play to 
the galleries. ‘The city’s Board of Direct- 
ors knows how much work can be done. 
It has no object in calling for plans for 
more. Itis responsible, not to the wards, 
but to the city as a whole. 

This desire on the part of Aldermen 
to make a showing for their home wards 
is a familiar and sinister phenomenon in 
American cities. As a rule, the ward 
Alderman is much more interested in 
“ getting things” for his constituents— 
street paving, lights, patronage, and 
what not—than he is in doing things for 
the city at large. So, too, he is apt to 
be unduly influenced by the aggressive 
‘‘wide open” element in his ward, which 
by clever manipulation is often able to 
exercise a power out of all proportion to 
its real strength. 

Galveston got rid of ward Aldermen 
in 1895, and elected its Aldermen at 
large. ‘This brought better results. But 
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it was only after the commission form 
had gone into effect, and responsibility 
had been definitely and publicly located, 
that the worst dives were closed and 
the saloons and the disreputable element 
were brought under the control of the 
law. 

In Houston gambling-houses were 
allowed to operate almost unmolested 
until the new system of government was 
introduced. Now these places have been 
practically suppressed. Formerly the 
saloons were open all day Sunday. Now 
they are open only after one o'clock in 
the afternoon, Although the Council has 
been criticised for failure to enforce the 
State law to the letter, many well-in- 
formed persons feel that it has gone as 
far as public sentiment sanctions. 

That it commands the support of the 
public is indicated by the fact that more 
than a thousand persons recently peti- 
tioned the Mayor and the four Aldermen 
to become candidates for re-election. 
This is nearly a quarter of the voting 
population, for Houston, incidentally, 
disfranchises what it considers the irre- 
sponsible voter by requiring a receipt 
for a poll tax of $2.50 as a condition for 
casting the ballot. And only about 
4,500 of a voting population of perhaps 
12,000 go to the polls on election day. 

With the experience of the average 
American municipality in mind, it might 
possibly be taken for granted that the 
majority of persons would agree that 
the centralization plan would generally 
result in increased efficiency, but that 
one insurmountable objection would 
occur to them. ‘That’s all very well, 
they would say, but what about fran- 
chise grabs? Our present system, with 
its interminable debates and committee 
references, is cumbersome enough in 
the transaction of ordinary business ; 
but at least it prevents—-or makes less 
easy—the theft of valuable rights by 
public service corporations. 

Houston, too, realized this difficulty, 
and this is the way it met it. The char- 
ter provides, in the first place, for the 
publication once a week for three con- 
secutive weeks of the franchise ordi- 
nance. The publication is at the ex- 
pense of the applicant. In the second 
place, it provides that the ordinance 
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cannot become effective until thirty days 
after it shall have been signed by the 
Mayor. Lastly, on the petition of five 
hundred voters the Council is required 
to call a special election at which the 
franchise must be submitted toa popular 
vote. A majority vote is necessary to 
confirm the Council's grant. 

In this way the rights of the city are 
as carefully safeguarded as they possibly 
could be even in municipalities where 
franchise ordinances are threshed over 
in two houses of the Council before 
they go to the Mayor. ‘The city of St. 
Louis, it may be recalled, has a bicam- 
eral Council—under a requirement of the 
Missouri Constitution which thus sought 
to save the cities from themselves—and 
yet so remote was the city government 
from the people, so divided the respon 
sibility, that both houses were regularly 


bought and sold until an alert and 
upright prosecutor, Joseph W. Folk, 


beyan sending the boodlers to the pent 
tentiary. 

Galveston and Houston do not insist 
that they have devised a perfect scheme 
of government, or one that could be 
advantageously adopted by other cities 
without modification. Indeed, there 
are striking, though minor, divergences 
between the charters of the two cities, 
Thus the Mayor-President and Com- 
missioners of Galveston are paid small 
salaries (the Mayor-President $2,000 and 
the Commissioners $1,200 each), and they 
are not expected to give their entire time 
to the work. ‘Their functions are like 
those of directors in a private corpora- 
tion. They meet.at night, discuss the 
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city’s affairs, and agree on a policy. 
The appointive heads of departments are 
held respons:ble for results. In Hous- 
ton, on the other hand, the officials are 
paid larger salaries (the Mayor $4,000 
and the Aldermen $2,400 each), and the 
charter requires them to give all their 
time to the work. It has been urged 
that the men whom the city needs for 
Aldermen cannot give up their entire 
time to the work for the salary offered, 
and that the Galveston plan in this 
respect is better for a city of, say, less 
than one hundred thousand inhabitants. 

Again, it has been suggested that it 
would be better that the city elect five 
Aldermen, instead of four, and that the 
Aldermen elect the Mayor. <A popular 
man with small business ability might 
be elected Mayor, as often happens in 
American cities. Whereas it is felt that 
the responsible board of managers of the 
city would be more apt to select its 
most capable member as its executive 
head. ‘These, of course, are minor 
details which must be worked out in the 
hight of fuller experience, 

Meanwhile it is interesting to observe 
that the movement toward centralization 
is being widely discussed; that the 
officials of Galveston have been fairly 
swamped with letters of inquiry; that 
San Antonio and Fort Worth are consid- 
ering the advisability of following the 
example of the two largest Texas cities, 
and that the officials of Topeka and of 
Kansas City, Kansas, have applied to 
the Kansas Legislature for permission to 
submit the commission form of govern- 
ment to a popular vote. 
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IS MARS INHABITED ? 
BY PERCIVAL LOWELL 


Since 1840 the climate, conditions, and surface of Mars have been subjected to very 
careful examination by astronomers who have made this subject a special study, and have 
published from time to time maps giving pictorially the results of their observations. Of 
these special investigators, the leading ones are Schiaparelli, an Italian, and Percival 
Lowell, an American astronomer. ‘The latter has had peculiar advantages for conducting 
such investigations in the possession of an observatory at Flagstatf, Arizona, where the 
peculiar clearness of the atmosphere, free alike from the smoky impurities of more populous 
regions and from the moisture common in the rainy regions, gives conditions especially 
favorable for this minuter study of. the heavens. Here, to quote Mr. Lowell, “ the stars 
shine out as they shone before the white man came.” ‘The investigations of these and 
other observers have brought to light on the surface of Mars a series of markings, the 
character of which precludes the idea that they are either rivers or chasms in the planet’s 
surface, and warrants the supposition that they are areas of vegetation created and main- 
tained by an artificial system of irrigation. If so, their existence would demonstrate that 
Mars is inhabited by intelligent beings, who are familiar with agricultural arts, possess the 
virtue of industry, and have some degree of what we would term scientific knowledge. To 
this conclusion the expert students of Mars have been brought by their studies, though they 
hold it more or less as a rational hypothesis rather than as a demonstrated fact. The only 
arguments against this hypothesis appear to us to be without weight—these, namely: first, 
that many astronomers who have lacked the special advantages of such observers as Schia- 
parelli and Lowell have not seen these markings ; and, second, that it is not to be believed that 
any other world than our own can be inhabited. We suspect that the real reason for discred- 
iting the conclusions of such observers as Mr. Lowell is this naive egotism which persists 
in regarding man as the “ lord of creation.” The Copernican theory of astronomy put an 
end to the geocentric conception of the universe. If the not improbable hypothesis that 
Mars is inhabited by intelligent beings should be established, it would put an end to some 
of the semi-theological theories which we have inherited from a time when this world was 
thought to be the center of creation, the sun and stars a mechanism for supplying it with 
light, and man the supreme and only son of God, for whom the universe was all made. The 
reader who is interested to pursue further this topic will find the material in the very inter- 
esting recently published volume on “ Mars and its Canals,” by Percival Lowell, the author 
of the following article. —TuHe Epirors. 


layman will consider any other subject, 
such as law or medicine, he will recog- 


ERHAPS no better response could 
be made to the request of the 


editor of ‘The Outlook for an arti- 
cle on the habitation of Mars than by 
answering some of the questions that 
spontaneously arise on the subject in a 
reader’s mind. For such a one is 
anxious to learn the evidence upon which 
the conclusion is based, that he may 
judge for himself of itscogency. Todo 
this understandingly he must be satisfied 
on two points, of its value first and of 
its pertinency/afterward. With regard 
to the first he is specially liable to be 
confused. 

To a laym4n it seems sufficient that a 
man be an astronomer for his pronun- 
clamento upon any astronomical matter 
to be regarded as authoritative, whatever 
the matter may be. But if the same 
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nize at once that to be skilled in one 
branch of his profession does not entitle 
a practitioner to expert opinion in an- 
other. One would hardly consult an 
aurist for an attack of typhoid fever, or 
a conveyancer for a point in criminal 
procedure. Yet to-day astronomy is 
itself quite as specialized, and a man 
whose occupation is celestial mechanics 
is not on that account an authority on 
planetary observation. Even in branches 
of the same profession it is surprising 
how often the mistake is made, and how 
in books on astronomy the writers will 
assert that the doctors disagree without 
so much as considering their respective 
qualifications to a diagnosis. 

In no field is this more patent than in 
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that which deals with visual observation 
of the planets, partly because the work- 
ers are few, partly because the critics are 
many. Only the other day I received a 
letter from an eminent astronomer, a 
doubter in print of the linearity of the 
canals, who, having just become aware 
of the importance of chromatic aberra- 
tion in the matter, wrote suggesting my 
trying remedies for it, unaware that such 
remedies had been used first by Schia- 
parelli and then by me, for thirty years. 
After this, one willingly agrees with this 
astronomer’s own words in another place 
—* If the reader ask about habitability of 
Mars, I can only reply that he knows as 
much about it as I do, and that is just 
nothing at all.’”’ In truth, the only astrono- 
mers capable of an opinion are those who 
have made special study of Mars. Now, 
the first point to be noted is the remark- 
able agreement between these astrono- 
mers, who are thus entitled to speak with 
authority on the subject, with regard to 
what they have depicted. Almost the 
only difference between them has been 
one of advance from the time of Beer 
and Madler to the present day, as inspec- 
tion of their maps will show.’ 
\'ndoubtedly the most important ques- 
tion we can ask about an observation, 
other than ‘as to the man who made it, 
is the site of the observatory where it 
was made. For details are unmistakable 
in good air which wholly escape detee- 
tion in a poor one. It is vital, therefore, 
to learn how the sites of observatories 
whose names are familiar to him com- 
pare with regard to what they will show. 
Now, a year and a half ago some tests 
were made at Flagstaff, Arizona, upon 
the number of stars visible in a certain 
region of the heavens which had been 
mapped first at the Naval Observatory 
in Washington and then at the Lick 
Observatory in California. ‘The visibil- 
ity of stars depends upon the character 
of the sky through which the rays com- 
ing to us must pass, the clearer and 
steadier the air the more stars being seen 
with a glass of a given aperture. To see 
stars of a magnitude fainter a glass of a 


'“ Mars and tts Canals ” contains a number of these 
maps, which furnish the reader both ocular demonstra 
tion of the canals and also illustrate the progress 
which has been made since [8%)1n discovering them.— 
rue Evirors. 


diameter half as big again must be used 
if the sky be the same in the two places. 
Now, the region examined yielded the 
following number of stars at the three 
observatories in question : 


Size of Number 

aperture. of stars. 
Lowell Observatory... 24-inch 172 
Lick Observatory..... 36-inch 161 
Naval Observatory.... 26-inch 61 


In other words, so much purer was the 
air at Flagstaff than at Mount Hamilton 
or Washington that more stars were vis- 
ible with a 24-inch glass there than with 
a 36-inch one at the Lick, and nearly 
three times as many as could be detected 
with 26-inches at the Naval Observatory. 
The results were subsequently confirmed 
by photography of the region at Flag- 
staff. Now, the steadiness of the air 
which thus affects the stars affects still 
more the planets. ‘The outcome, there- 
fore, speaks impersonally for the credi- 
bility of the detail seen on the planets 
at the latter place. For Washington may 
be taken as a fair representative of 
observatories generally in the eastern 
United States and Europe. 

Next comes the care with which the 
observations must be conducted. For 
denseness in the observer does not com- 
pensate for lack of vacuity in the air. 
Schiaparelli critically scanned and tested 
all his observations, and the present 
writer has studied the conditions of see- 
ing side by side with the things seen. 
Knowledge of one’s own eyes, study of 
the air-waves in their effect upon the 
telescopic image, investigation of aper- 
tures and _ eye-pieces, of interposed 
glasses to give monochromatic light, and 
of other researches too rumerous and 
technical to repeat here, all go to a get- 
ting of the sharpest and most minute 
detail, and must be understood and 
practiced by one who would aspire to an 
opinion upon the facts. 

Systematic study is no less imperative. 
Unless a man be of rare judgment and 
unusual acumen, a little knowledge here 
is as disastrous as in other vocations. 
Much of the skepticism on the subject 
is due directly to this cause. Many an 
observer has looked under poor con- 
ditions once or twice, seen nothing, and 
gone his way convinced that nothing was 
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there, forgetful of the fact that if the 
thing were as easy as that it would not 
have waited so long for discovery. In 
truth, training here is as necessary as in 
anything else worth the finding out. ‘The 
landsman cannot see what the sailor 
detects in a moment, and the Indian 
follows a trail where to the tenderfoot 
nothing is observable. 

On the other hand, long-continued 
study helps to perfect both the observa- 
tions themselves and the outcome to 
which they lead by intercomparison and 
summing up. Schiaparelli considered 
that an observer should follow Mars for 
at least a cycle of oppositions, or, in 
other words, for fifteen years more or 
less, if he would know the planet; and 
the more the present writer has studied 
this interesting body, the more profitable 
he has found such study to be. ‘The 
advances made since Schiaparelli’s time 
are ample testimony to the amount there 
is yet to be learned about it. 

Of the extent to which such systematic 
study is carried at Flagstaff it is enough 
to say that the planet has been kept 
under observation there now for twelve 
years, covering six oppositions—that is. 
six returns to proximity to the earth. 
At each of these favorable epochs Mars 
has beer scanned for seven months or 
so, on end, as continuously as possible, 
and in that climate continuity of observa- 
tion is possible. In 1903 there was a 
stretch of forty-six days when without a 
break the planet was visible every night. 
The drawings made of it in consequence 
number thousands—each a _ complete 
delineation of every marking to be seen 
upon its face. Such a mass of material 
furnish data not to be disputed save by 
an equal collection, and no other such 
collection exists. 

Another matter should be mentioned 
in which a reader may go astray. Even 
good observers differ notably in their 
field of proficiency, because of two quite 
different qualities in the human eye. 
For an eye may be specially sensitive 
to light or specia!ly perceptive of form, 
and the same eye rarely if ever has both 
capacities. Consequently a man who de- 
tects the difficult in faint stars or satellites 
is not only no authority for that reason on 
delicate detail, but is actually prevented 
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by the constitution of his eye from see- 
ing it, and is rendered all the more 
dangerous a guide to others from the 
fact that he is unaware of his limitation. 

In passing on, now, by these stepping- 
stones of painstaking care to what they 
have revealed, I cannot in the transition 
do better than quote Schiaparelli’s fine 
simplicity in refutation of his critics: 
“T am absolutely sure of what I have 
observed.” 

Under such research one set of nvark- 
ings presented by the planet’s face is 
curious to a degree. It is the one most 
concerned with the subject of life. Over 
the map-like topography which the planet 
reveals unveiled to view, there is spread 
a fine reticulated network of lines. Each 
is straight or symmetrically curved and 
is of uniform character throughout its 
course, being of the same size from one 
end to the other. Some resemble strong 
pencil-marks, others show light as gossa- | 
mer threads. But each is emphatically 
linear and of sharp definitiveness when 
the airis still. When the air is notstill, 
the lines dilate, broadened into streaks 
just as a page of print violently shaken 
widens to a blur; and in this guise the 
are commonly seen at most observatories 
because of the disfigurement the images 
undergo in traversing our atmosphere. 
That such distortion is of our own air’s 
fashioning I have had plenty of occa- 
sion to note. Unpossessed of meas- 
urable width, they are visible solely for 
their length; a seeming paradox that any 
one may verify by the look of telegraph 
wires seen a long distance off. For to 
these they stand akin. From experiments 
made on such at Flagstaff it appears 
that we could see a line on Mars if it 
were only a mile wide. 

The network starts near the edge of 
the polar caps, while its meshes lower 
down connect all the salient features of 
the great blue-green areas. Where the 
lines cross each other the junctions 
stand confessed of importance by small 
pinheads of spots. Instead of stopping 
at the dark areas, the lines have been 
found to lace them and thence to con- 
nect with others that carry the network 
up to the other polar cap. ‘The conse- 
quence is that the planet’s surface is 
triangulated as by a geodetic survey. 
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No part of it escapes the reticulation, 
whence all of it must be land. 

Now, the geometricism of these lines 
shows at once that they cannot be cracks 
such as we see on the moon, nor rivers 
such as we know on earth.. Their even 
size throughout precludes alike the one 
and the other supposition. ‘Their amaz- 
ing directness.of direction equally nega- 
tives such acharacter. Nor is there any 
other natural phenomenon which will ex- 
plain them. Unaccountable is their form 
and still more their interconnection on 
any purely natural hypothesis. ‘They 
look to be of artificial creation; and, 
instead of giving up the ghost of the idea 
on closer and more critical investigation, 
the better they are seen the more per- 
fectly do they carry out the character. It 
is not generally known and it is particu- 
larly telling that their geometric appear- 
ance grew on Schiaparelli as he continued 
to observe. His successive maps show 
strikingly how loth he was to credit his 
own eyesight, and how recognition of 
the wonderful method in these lines was 
gradually forced upon him by the lines 
themselves. 

Not the least significant confession to 
their non-natural character is that crities 
who have not seen them are driven to 
denial of the correctness of the observa- 
tions.as the only refuge from acceptance 
of artificiality. Buttodeny from @ prioré 
prejudice what one has not seen and 
another has is like denying the existence of 
Paris because one has never been there. 

Their appearance is not the end of the 
matter; their behavior is even more self- 
committal. ‘To one who watches them 
month after month it becomes evident 
that these markings change. Where at 
first no lines were visible lines begin to 
appear. And this without regard to the 
planet’s proximity to or remoteness from 
the earth. Indeed, the times when Mars 
is nearest are not, as a rule, the best for 
the detection of the lines, and this ac- 
counts for their having remained so long 
unseen. But to another circumstance 
they pay strict attention: the seasonal 
epoch of the planet’s year. At certain 
Martian months they are conspicuous, 
at others the reverse. Now the dark 
areas with which they are associated are 
undoubtedly areas of vegetation. The 
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fact that the lines traverse them shows 
that they cannot be seas, as was once 
thought, while other reasons, such as 
their own seasonal change, point to 
their being vegetation. A similar sea- 
sonal metamorphosis is undergone by 
the lines, and predicates a like character 
for them. 

To appreciate how the links in a long 
chain of argument fit into one another 
to an articulate exposition of artificiality 
one must read the literature of the sub- 
ject. Here it is possible only to point 
to a sign-post ortwo. For instance, one 
of the most telling things about the lines 
which are the much-talked-of “canals” 
is the course taken by their development. 
For this does not commence till the polar 
cap is well on its way in melting. The 
canals nearest to the cap proceed to 
darken first, then those next them take 
on tone, and so the evolution into 
conspicuousness progresses, the canals 
emerging, as it were, in turn according 
to latitudinal position. A wave of trans- 
formation sweeps thus silently down the 
disk. Itis early summer when this meta- 
morphosis occurs. Now we have assur- 
ance that the substance composing the 
caps is frozen water, because, first, it 
behaves like snow; second, there is no 
other substance known to us like it in 
look and character ; and, third, the latest 
investigations by the writer, instead of 
the great cold formally supposed to be 
the Martian portion in consequence of 
the planet’s distance from the sun, indi- 
cate a mean temperature of about 48° 
Fahrenheit. ‘The development of the 
canals, then, waits on water and follows 
upon the unlocking of its winter’s hoard- 
ing in the polar cap. But the way this 
occurs reveals something other than 
purely natural processes as cause. For 
the figure of the planet is such as to 
make of its surface a level surface, so 
that what is called, broadly speaking, 
water freed at one spot would not of 
itself, except in a very local way, seek 
another. It would be quite incapable 
of traveling of its own accord from the 
pole to the equator. Yet it does this 
surprising thing ; and not only that, but 
pursues its course well over into the 
planet’s other hemisphere. ‘Twice each 
Martian year the singular phenomenon 
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takes place, first from one pole and then 
six months later from the other. Noth- 
ing known to physics could cause it, for 
the flow takes place in defiance of the 
laws of gravity. So far as it can be 
measured, the flow advances down the 
latitudes with regular speed—tfifty-two 
miles a day, or two miles an hour. 
What, then, it will be asked, are these 
so-called canals? The best answer con- 
sists in pointing to the Nile. What we 
call the canals are narrow belts from ten 
to twenty miles wide on the average. 
They behave as strips of vegetation 
would, and such beyond much question 
is their character. Seen from space the 
Nile would look not otherwise. It, too, 
threading its way across a desert, fertil- 
izes a ribbon of country which is some 
fifteen miles wide. Once each year it 
grows green after the fashion of the 
Martian canals, and then in due time 
lapses again to ocher. ‘The river itself 
would escape detection from a Martian 
distance, and still more remain invisible 
if, as probably on Mars, the fertilizing 
conduit were smaller still. Canals, then, 
these lines may with propriety be called, 
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although there is no ground for suppos- 
ing them to be of herculean description, 
any more than there would be for deem- 
ing the water supply of our cities to be 
indebted to anything larger than two- 
foot pipes, or an oasis in the Sahara to 
be the child of more than a tiny spring. 
It is the only explanation which is in 
accordance with the facts of observation 
concerning the lines themselves and the 
spots at their junctions, and it is further- 
more the logical outcome of what research 
of the last few years has shown us to be 
the general physical condition of the 
planet. ‘That life now habits Mars is 
the only rational deduction from the 
observations in our possession ; the only 
one which is warranted by the facts. 

As to what the life habitant there may 
be like I should not pretend ts say. As 
yet we lack sufficient data to infer. For 
just as it is unscientific to deny observa- 
tions because we fear the seemiagly 
startling conclusions to which they com- 
mit us, so it is not the province of science 
to speculate where observation is want- 
ing, however interesting and even useful 
such speculation may be. 


CONSERVATISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


BY FRANKLIN K. LANE 


/nter-State Commerce Commissioner 


YHOUSANDS of Americans sin- 

cerely believe that the United 

States is politically the most 
radical country on this round planet. 
Hardly a day passes lately without the 
publication of some alarming prophecy 
of the evil that will surely befall unless 
we mend our ways and utterly destroy 
those dangerous persons who by one 
means or another are seeking to change 
things. We have forsaken the gods of 
the elder days and are following after 
strange red gods of modern manufacture. 
Prosperity is to be destroyed and indi- 
vidual liberty and initiative are to be 
submerged in the rising sea of American 
radicalism. Woe is to be our portion 
and desolation will fall upon the land. 
And all this, indeed, because one man 


favors the imposition of a tax on in- 
comes, and another favors a tax on inher- 
itances, and still one more would decrease 
the number of working children, and yet 
another would reduce street railway fares 
or curb illegal industrial combinations. 

There is nothing, to be sure, that 
stands between this country and any 
form of confiscatory policy that can be 
imagined excepting the letter of our laws 
and the spirit of our people. ‘These, 
however, are quite sufficient. 

This government is organically con- 
servative. We could not, though we 
would, do violence to property rights 
without wrecking the government in sub- 
stance and in form. ‘The fundamental 
law of the Nation contains provisions 
more surely protecting property than are 
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to be found in the laws of any other 
land. We have no doctrine that the 
king can do no wrong, or that the State 
can do no wrong. The right to property 
is a vital part of our organic law. The 
molice powers of the State are broad, 
but this is necessarily so. There could 
be no government of any kind without 
such powers ; they inhere in government 
itself. 

Not only has this right to possess and 
enjoy property been anchored into the 
foundation stones of: the Republic, but 
the people, if so disposed, have been 
deprived of the power to amend or alter 
the Constitution save by the most elab- 
orate and almost impossible procedure. 
And to remove still further the danger of 
hasty and passionate expression, every 
legislative body, National, State, or 
municipal, is deprived of the power to 
convert its will into law without being 
subject to the check of the courts. 
Thus the Congress of the United States 
is less absolute than the Parliament of 
England or the Chambers of France, 

These constitutional limitations upon 
the power of the people are our own; 
they are to be found nowhere else. Yet 
they apparently have no place in the 
thought or consideration of those alarm 
ists who are somewhat monotonously 
declaiming upon the dangers of radical 
ism in the United States. 

The American people themselves may 
be safely classed as the most conserva- 
tive among the civilized peoples if we 
are to judge from their legislation. 
Things we call radical, other nations, 
older and perhaps soberer than ourselves, 
regard to-day as mere commonplaces. 
Many of the very ideas which alarm the 
conservatives of America are accepted 
and approved by conservatives else- 
where. And if those Who speak in honest 
fear of present radical tendencies among 
our people will in all calmness review 
the proposals advanced by American 
statesmen, they will have difficulty in 
finding a single one which has not been 
debated in the parliaments of Europe 
and tested by one or more of those we call 
the great nations of the Old World. ‘Tory 
statesmen of old England (whose policies 
did not spring, be it said, from fear of 
‘sing their seats) favored laws a full half- 


century ago which to the Americans of 
to-day seem perilous experiments. Ger- 
many’s system of compulsory insurance 
and Great Britain’s land policy in Ireland 
are, in point of paternalism, beyond the 
utmost bounds of any political pro- 
gramme seriously supported in America. 
It must be conceded that since the early 
years of our life we have done little to 
establish our right to pre-emjnence in 
the world of political science, and it is 
difficult to refute the contention that 
other peoples have labored more zeal- 
ously than ourselves to establish justice 
and equality under popular government 
and to perfect its forms. Not that we 
are indifferent to these things, but since 
the Civil War our minds have been ob- 
sessed by great material experiments 
and exploitations, and thus it has come 
about that we have permitted others to 
experiment for us in the political labora- 
tory. We needed a secret ballot for 
many years, and one came to us at last 
from Australia—not bv the direc. route, 
however, but via Suez and acioss the 
Canadian border. So, too, its comple- 
ment, the Purity of “lections Law, fol- 
lowed almost literally the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act of England. Our railway, 
factory, and other regulative measures 
of much prominence were born of foreign 
parents. Indeed, one has difficulty to 
find any so-called radical legislation 
which did not originate in some other 
land and take from ten to fifty years to 
cross the ocean. ‘This is one industry 
in which the balance of trade has been 
altogether against us in recent times, 
We have imported some of the reform 
ideas of other lands, but have not been 
able to show a corresponding offset in 
the exportation of similar domestic prod- 
ucts. One does not hear of any practical 
political reform, or even any economic 
theory, of American origin, causing 
debate in France, Switzerland, England, 
or New Zealand, excepting that in several 
foreign lands a much warmer reception 
has been given to Henry George’s theory 
of taxation than has been extended to it 
in this country. Altogether, therefore, 
it would appear that the United States 
is not entitled to a seat on the Extreme 
Left in the Parliament of the Nations. 
Patently, the fact that other peoples 
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may have found certain institutions or 
laws advantageous or beneficial is not a 
demonstration that we should incorporate 
them in our own system. Policies and 
measures may flourish and give rich re- 


turns in one land and produce naught but | 


evilin another. ‘The value of any piece of 
political machinery depends upon those 
who use it, their political upbringing, 
and the ; set” of their natures. One 
need not, however, be either Socialist or 
dreamer because he proposes an Old 
World remedy fora New World symptom. 

To those who see nothing in the polit- 
ical, social, or economic conditions now 
prevailing that calls for improvement, 
there must of course be something ex- 
tremely absurd in any suggestion of new 
legislation. And so also to those who 
have adopted the easy philosophy that 
all political action is predestined to be 
futile. But to those who believe that 
the problems of a people change with 
the changes in the form and nature 
of their life, it would seem inevitable 
that they should feel a desire to see 
the machinery of society adapted as 
speedily and smoothly as possible to 
its new work. Hitherto we have had 
to meet but few of the problems of 
the more congested countries. ‘The 
land has been rich enough to offer 
abundant opportunity to all. ‘The dis- 
tance between rich and poor has been 
so comparatively slight that it has been 
possible to step from one class into the 
other. Employer and employee have 
been neighbors and friends. We lived 
a narrow individualistic life—the life of 
the town-meeting, the church, and the 
farm. But who shall say that this old 
order is not passing or has not already 
passed away? Instead of the town, we 
have the great city in which one out of 
every twelve who die is buried by the 
municipality. Instead of the individual 
employer, we have the impersonal cor- 
poration. Ingéead of the individual em- 
ployee, we Ave the sensitive, shrewdly 
directed labor union, representing per- 
haps a million men, with which bar- 
gain. Instead of the farm whereon all 
was raised that the family needed, we 
have the farm which turns out a special 
product, and js entirely dependent upon 
the city for supplies. Instead of the 
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single industry, we have the trust. In- 
stead of competition, we have ‘“‘ commu- 
nity of interest ’—extending across seas 
and around the world. Instead of the 
local railroad owned at home, we have 
the transcontinental system owned 
abroad. Instead of the little paper in 
the little town, we have the metropolitan 
daily reaching the remotest household. 
Instead of the country store, we have 
the mail order house. Instead of the 
boss, we have the syndicate. Big things 
have taken the place of small ones in 
all fields. We have become apparently 
interdependent to the fullest degree. 
This is not the work of government, nor 
has it been consciously effected. We 
thought at first that it was temporary ; 
we know now that it means a mental as 
well as an industrial growth. Men think 
in continents where once they thought 
in villages, and in millions where once 
they thought in thousands. Men think, 
too, in relationships and not as solitary 
units. ‘To this new order society and 
all its agencies must adapt itself. : 

The world, for it isa world movement, 
must deal with the new problems to 
which this spirit of combination and 
interdependence may give birth. ‘They 
must be met in each land in a manner 
suited to the form of its government and 
the nature of its people. ‘They are to 
be dealt with in the United States ac- 
cording to our laws and the tempera- 
ment and ideals of our people. Again 


we are to be given an opportunity to 


prove the adaptability and the efficiency 
of a republican form of government. 
To find a way through—this is_ the 
statesman’s problem; a way that will 
lead to peace and not contention, security 
and not shipwreck ; a way that is not to 
be found by those who would substitute 
an artificial for a natural social order, 
nor yet by those who would deny to 
society the right more perfectly to ex- 
press itself, its purposes and ambitions. 
There can be no peace and no security 
without maintenance of the law and a 
steady intent to do justice, and the dan- 
gerous Class is composed of those, by — 
whatsoever name they may be called, 
who, through ignorance, malice, or indif- 
ference, imperil all law by justifying or 
seeming to justify injustice, 


THE. SCHOOL DAYS 


BY CHARLES 


A. EASTMAN 


(OHIYESA) 


I MY FIRST DAY IN SCHOOL 


-HF-E-YEF-SA!” It was my 

name that rolled forth in a 

sonorous call from a low log 
cabin which stood just around a bend of 
the Big Sioux River in Dakota. The 
loop forms almest a complete circle, and 
the land within was heavily timbered 
with soft maple and elm trees which 
afforded some protection from the strong 
sweep of the prairie winds. ‘The man 
who had built the cabin—it was his first 
house, and therefore he was proud of it 
—was tall and manly looking. . He stood 
in front of his pioneer home with a reso- 
lute face. 

He had been accustomed tothe buffalo- 
skin teepee all his life, until he opposed 
the white man and was defeated and 
made a prisoner of war at Davenport, 
Iowa. It was because of his meditations 
during those four years in a military 
prison that he had severed himself from 
his tribe and taken up a homestead. He 
declared that he would never join in am 
other Indian outbreak, but would work 
with his hands for the rest of his life. 

“T have hunted every day,” he said, 
“for the support of my family. 1 some- 
times chase the deer all day. One must 
work, and work hard, whether chasing 
the deer or planting corn. After all, the 
corn-planting is the surer provision,” 

These were my father’s new views, 
and in this radical change of life he had 
persuaded a few other families to joim 
him. They formed a little colony at 
Flandreau, on the Big Sioux River. 

To be sure, his beginnings in civiliza- 
tion had not beer attended with all the 
success that he had hoped for. One year 
the crops had been devoured by grass- 
‘yoppers, and another year ruined by 
‘'rought. But he was still satisfied that 


there was no alternative for the Indian. 
He was now anxious to have his boys 
learn the English language and some- 
thing about books, for he could see that 
these were the *‘ bow and arrows ” of the 
white man. He had been into Manitoba 
that very summer, and with difficulty 
found and recovered me, his youngest 
son, from whom he had been separated 
ever since the outbreak of 1862. 

He called once more, and at last a 
faint reply came from behind a swell of 
land. Soon the sounds of horses’ hoofs 
were heard, and in another minute half 
a dozen wild ponies with a wild-looking 
boy upon the back of one of them came 
over the rise in a hot chase towards the 
cabin. ‘The boy rider, raised again and 
again his lariat over his head, until, pant- 
ing, they halted before the door. 

“Ohiyesa, I have said that you will 
have to go to school to learn the ways of 
the white man. It is time. You may 
take one of the ponies and ride over now 
to the school-house.” 

I remember quite well how I felt as I 
stood there with eyes fixed upon the 
ground. 

* And what am I to doat the school ?” 
I asked finally, with much embarrass- 
ment. 

“You will be taught the language of 
the white man, and also how to count 
your money and tell the prices of your 
horses and of your furs. ‘The white 
teacher will first teach you the signs by 
which you can make out the words on 
their books. They call them A, B, C, 
and so forth. Old as I am, I have 
learned some of them.” 

The matter having been thus far ex- 
plained, I was soon on my way to the 
little mission school, two miles distant 
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over the prairie. There was no clear 
idea in my mind as to what I had to 
do, but as I galloped along the road I 
turned over and over what my father 
had said, and the more I thought of it 
the less I was satisfied. Finally I said 
aloud: 

“Why do we need a sign language, 
when we can both hearand talk?” And 
unconsciously I pulled on the lariat and 
the pony came to a stop. I suppose I 
was half curious and half in dread about 
this “learning white men’s” ways.” 
Meanwhile the pony had begun to graze. 

While thus absorbed in thought, I was 
suddenly startled by the yells of two 
other Indian boys and the noise of their 
ponies’ hoofs. I pulled the pony’s head 
up just as the two strangers also pulled 
up and stopped their panting ponies at 
my side. ‘They stared at me for a min- 
ute, while I looked at them out of the 
corners of my eyes. 

“ Where are you going? Are you going 
to our school ?” volunteered one of the 
boys at last. 

‘To this I replied timidly: ‘“ My father 
told me to go to a place where the white 
men’s ways are taught, and to learn the 
sign language.” 

“'That’s good—we are going there 
too! Come on, Red Feather, let's try 
another race! I think, if we had not 
stopped, my pony would have outrun 
yours. 
tinued. addressing me; and we all started 
our ponies at full speed. 

I soon saw that the two strange boys 
were riding erect and soldier-like. “ ‘That 
must be because they have been taught 
to be like the white man,” I thought. I 
allowed my pony a free start and leaned 
forward until the 
breaths, then I slid back and laid my 


head against the pony’s shoulder, at the 


same time raising my quirt, and he 
leaped forward with a will! I yelled as 
I passed the other boys, and pulled up 
when I reached the crossing. ‘The others 
stopped, too, and surveyed pony .and 
rider from head to foot, as if they had 
never seen us before. 

“You have a fast pony. Did you 
bring him back with you from Canada ?” 
Red Feather asked. “I think you are 
the son of Many Lightnings, whom he 
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Will you race with us ?”’ he con- 


animal drew deep | 


13 April 


brought home the other day,” the’ boy 
added. 

“Yes, thisismyownpony. My uncle 
in Canada always used him to chase the 
buffalo, and he has ridden him in many 
battles.” I spoke with considerable pride. 

“Well, as there are no more buffalo 
to chase now, your pony will have to 
pull the plow like the rest. But if you 
ride him to school, you can join in the 
races. On the holy days the young men 
race horses, too.” Red Feather and 
White Fish spoke both together, while I 
listened attentively, for everything was 
strange to me. 

“What do you ,mean by the ‘holy 
days’?” I asked. 

“Well, that’s another of the white 
people’s customs. Every seventh day 
they call a ‘holy day,’ and on that day 
they go to a ‘ Holy House,’ where they 
pray to their Great Mystery. ‘They also 
say that no one should work on that 
day.” 

This definition of Sunday and church- 
going set me to thinking again, for I 
never knew before that there was any 
difference in the days. 

‘* But how do you count the days, and 
how do you know what day to begin 
with ?” I inquired. 

“Qh, that’s easy! The white men 
have everything in their books. ‘They 
know how many days in a year, and 
they have even divided the day itself 
into so many equal parts; in fact, they 
have divided them again and again until 
they know how many times one can 
breathe in a day,” said White Fish, with 
the air of a learned man. 

“That’s impossible,” I thought, so I 
shook my head. 

By this time we had reached the sec- 
ond crossing of the river, on whose bank 
stood the little mission school. ‘Thirty 
or forty Indian children stood about, 
curiously watching the newcomers as 
we came up the steep bank. I realized 
for the first time that I was an object 
of curiosity, and it was not a pleasant 
feeling. On the other hand, I was 
considerably interested in the strange 
appearance of these school-children. 

They all had on some apology for 
white man’s clothing, but their panta- 
loons belonged neither to the order short 
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nor to the /ong. ‘Their coats, some of 
them, met only half-way by the help of 
long strings. Others were lapped over 
in front, and held on by a string of some 
sort fastened round the body. Some of 
their hats were brimless and others with- 
out crowns, while most were fantastically 
painted. ‘The hair of all the boys was 
cut short, and, in spite of the evidences 
of great effort to keep it down, it stood 
erect like porcupine quills. I thought, 
as I stood on one side and took a care- 
ful observation of the motley gathering, 
that if I had to look like these boys In 
order to obtain something of the white 
man’s learning, it was time for me to 
rebel. 

The boys played ball and various other 
games, but I tied my pony to a tree and 
then walked up to the school-house and 
stood there as still as if I had been glued 
to the wall. Presently the teacher came 
out and rang a bell, and all the children 
went in, but I waited for some time before 
entering, and then slid inside and took 
the seat nearest the door. I felt singu- 
larly out of place, and for the twentieth 
time wished my father had not sent me. 

When the teacher spoke to me, I had 
not the slightest idea what he meant, so 
I did not trouble myself to make any 
demonstration, for fear of giving offense. 
Finally he asked in broken Sioux: “* What 
is your name?” Evidently he had not 
been among the Indians long,. or he 
would not have asked that question. It 
takes a_ tactician and a diplomat to 
get an Indian to tell his name! The 
poor man was compelled to give up the 
attempt and resume his seat on the 
platform. 

He then gave some unintelligible di- 
rections, and, to my great surprise, the 
pupils in turn held their books open and 
talked the talk of a strange people. After- 
ward the teacher made some curious 
signs upon a blackboard on the wall, and 
seemed to ask the children to read them. 
To me they did not compare in interest 
with my bird’s-track and fish-fin studies 
on the sands. I was something like a 
wild cub caught overnight, and appear- 
ing in the corral next morning with the 
lambs. I had seen nothing thus far to 
prove to me the good of civilization, 

Meanwhile the children grew more 
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familiar, and whispered references were 
made to the “new boy’s” personal ap- 
pearance. At last he was called “ Baby ” 
by one of the big boys; but this was not 
meant for him to hear, so he did not care 
to hear. He rose silently and walked 
out. He did not dare to do or say any- 
The boys watched 
him as he led his pony to the river to 
drink and then jumped upon his back 
and started for home at a good pace. 
They cheered as he started over the hills: 
“ Hoo-oo! hoo-oo! there goes the long- 
haired boy |” 

When I was well out of sight of the 
school, I pulled in my pony and made 
him walk slowly home. 

“Will ¢-ing to that place make a man 
brave and strong?” I asked myself. “I 
must tc!’ my father that I cannot stay 
here. I must go back to my uncle in 
Canada, who taught me to hunt and 
Shoot and to be a brave man. They 
might as well try to make a buffalo build 
houses like a beaver as to teach me to be 
a white man,” I thought. 

It was growing late when at last I 
appeared at the cabin. ‘“ Why, what is 
the matter ?” quoth my old grandmother, 
who had taken especial pride in me as a 
promising young hunter. Really, my 
face had assumed a look of distress and 
mental pressure that frightened the super- 
stitious old woman. She held her peace, 
however, until my father returned. 

“Ah,” she said then, “I never fully 
believed in these new manners! The 
Great Mystery cannot make a mistake. 
I say it is against our religion to change 
the customs that have been practiced by 
our people ages back—so far back that 
no one can remember it. Many of the 
school-children have died, you have told 
me. It is not strange. You have of- 
fended Him, because you have made 
these children change the ways he has 
given us. I must know more about 
this matter before I give my consent.” 
Grandmother had opened her mind in 
unmistakable terms, and the whole family 
was listening to her in silence. 

Then my hard-headed father broke 
the pause. “ Here is one Sioux who 
will sacrifice everything to win the wis- 
dom of the white man! We have now 
entered upon this life, and there is no 
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going back. Besides, one would be like 
a hobbled pony without learning to live 
like those among whom we must live.” 

During father’s speech my eyes had 
been fixed upon the burning logs that 
stood on end in the huge mud chimney 
in a corner of the cabin. I didn’t want 
to go to that place again; but father’s 
logic was too strong for me, and the next 
morning I had my long hair cut, and 
started in to school in earnest. 

I obeyed my father’s wishes, and 
went regularly to the little day-school, 
but as yet my mind was in darkness. 
What has all this talk of books to do 
with hunting, or even with planting corn ? 
I thought. The subject occupied my 
thoughts more and more, doubtless owing 
to my father’s decided position on the 
matter; while, on the other hand, my 
grandmother’s view of this new life was 
not encouraging. : 

I took the situation seriously enough, 
and I remember I went with it where 
all my people go when they want light— 
into the thick woods. Ineeded counsel, 
and human counsel did not satisfy me. 
I had been taught to seek the “ Great 
Mystery” in silence, in the deep forest 
or on the height of the mountain. ‘There 
were no mountains here, so I retired 
into the woods. I knew nothing of the 
white man’s religion; I only followed 
the teaching of my ancestors. 

When I came back, my heart was 
strong. I desired to follow the new 
trail to the end. I knew that, like the 
little brook, it must lead to larger and 
larger ones until it became a resistless 
river, and I shivered tothink of it. But 
again I recalled the teachings of my 
people, and determined to imitate their 
undaunted bravery and stoic resignation. 
However, I was far from having realized 
the long, tedious years of study and 
confinement before I could begin to 
achieve what I had planned. 

It was now twelve years since the 
Minnesota massacre, when the youngest 
son of Jacob Eastman, formerly called 
Many Lightnings, had been betrayed and 
led over the Canadian line. From. that 
time his father had not seen or heard of 
him until he found him early that summer 
near Fort Eilice, Manitoba. Here was 
his family reunited at last under the new 
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conditions, and he never lost an opportu- 
nity to impress upon the mind of his boy 
the importance of work and education. 
That youngest boy was myself. 

It appears remarkable to me now that 
my father, thorough Indian as he was, 
should have had such deep and sound 
conceptions of a true civilization. But 
there is the contrast-—-my father’s mother! 
whose faith in her people’s philosophy 
and training could not be superseded 
by any other allegiance. 

To her such a life as we lead to-day 
would be no less than sacrilege. ‘It is 
not a true life,” she often said. “Itisa 
sham. I cannot bear to see my boy live 
a made-up life !” 

Ah, grandmother! you had forgotten 
one of the first principles of your own 
teaching, namely : ‘ When you see a new 
trail, or a footprint that you do not 
know, follow it to the point of know- 
ing.” 

* All I want to say to you,” the old 
grandmother seemed to answer, “ is this: 
Do not get lost on this new trail.” 

“T find,” said my father to me, “ that 
the white man has a well-grounded re- 
ligion, and teaches his children the same 
virtues that our people taught to theirs. 
The ‘Great Mystery’ has shown to 
the red and white man alike the good 
and evil, from which to choose. I think 
the way of the white man Is better than 
ours, because he is able to preserve on 
paper the things he does not want to 
forget. He records everything—the say- 


ings of his wise men, the laws enacted - 


by his counselors.” 

I began to be really interested in this 
curious scheme of living that my father 
was gradually unfolding to me out of his 
limited experience. 

“The way of knowledge,” he con- 
tinued, “is like our old way in hunting. 
You begin with a mere trail—a_foot- 
print. If you follow that faithfully, it 
may lead you to a clearer trail—a track— 
a road. Later on there will be many 
tracks, crossing and diverging one from 
the other. Then you must be careful, 
for success lies in the choice of the right 


‘road. You must be doubly careful, for 


traps will be laid for you, of which the 
most dangerous is the spirit-water, that 
causes a man to forget his self-respect.” 
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he added, unwittingly giving to his aged 
mother material for her argument against 
civilization. 

The general effect upon me of these 
discussions, which were logical enough 
on the whole, although almost entirely 
from the outside, was that I became con- 
vinced that my father was right. 

My grandmother had to yield at last, 
and it was settled that I was to go to 
school at Santee Agency, Nebraska, 
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“VHE story of Columbus has been 
told so often that at first thought 
there would seem to be little or 

no room for a new life of the great dis- 
coverer. But first thoughts are very 
likely to prove erroneous, and in point 
of fact Mr. Filson Young readily finds 
warrant for his biography. As is well 
known, the historians have been exceed- 
ingly busy with Columbus during the 
past few years, and as a result of their 
labors much that is surprising and nota 
little that is puzzling in his character 
and career have been brought to light. 
Reason has been found, for instance, for 
doubting the truthfulness of certain im- 
portant statements he made regarding 
his ancestry and his achievements, It 
is hinted that he did not scruple to resort 
to forgery when forgery might serve hs 
purpose. And that he was treacherous 
and avaricious is suggested by the eir- 
cumstance that he robbed a poor mart 
ner of the reward promised to the man 
who should first sight land. after the 
long voyage across the then unknown 
Atlantic. ‘These and similar discoveries 
have naturally tended to dim the sun of 
his hitherto splendid reputation. But 
they have also been productive of an 
endless amount of controversy, interest 
ing and instructive, no doubt, so far as 
the historians themselves are concerned, 
but leaving the general public very much 
in the dark respecting the manner of 
man Columbus really was. 

For the general public, then, Mr, 


‘Christopher Columbus and the New World of 
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where Dr. Alfred L. Riggs was then 
fairly started in the work of his great 
mission school, which has turned out 
some of the very best educated Sioux 
Indians. It was at that time the Mecca 
of the Sioux country; even though Sit- 
ting Bull and Crazy Horse were still at 
large, harassing soldiers and emigrants 
alike, and General Custer had just been 
placed in military command of the 
Dakota Territory. 


BIOGRAPHY" 


Young has written his book. Its pur- 
pose is not to add aught to the mass of 
controversial material accumulated by 
the recent investigators, but to take that 
material, extract from it the salient facts, 
and so present them that the uninformed 
reader can easily grasp their significance, 
and, what is more, will be stimulated to 
grasp it. ‘This last is the really distincet- 
ive feature of Mr. Young’s biography. 
He has striven to make his Columbus 
avery real figure moving in a very real 
world, a Columbus of the documents but 
also of flesh and blood, a Columbus 
whom we may not admire as unreserv- 
edly as was our wont before research 
turned its great white light on him, but 
a Columbus whom we understand, and 
with whom, understanding, we sympa- 
thize. In a word, from beginning to 
end his pages palpitate with feeling, with 
action, with life. 

This effect is obtained by singularly 
audacious and original methods, methods 
so audacious and original, indeed, that 


_the critic is hard put to peruse the work 


with an open mind and arrive at a fair 
verdict. If he be an adherent of the 
so-called scientific school of historical 
writing, he will be inclined to lose 
patience and disparage the biography ; 
if, on the other hand, he be an enthusi- 
astic disciple of the picturesque school, 
he will be tempted to overrate it. Mr. 
Young has, in effect, taken startling lib- 
erties with the established canons of 
historical writing. With the object of 
impressing upon his readers * that Chris- 
topher Columbus is not only a name, but 
that the human bemg whom we so 
describe did actually once live and walk 
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in the world; did actually sail and look 
upon seas where we may also sail and 
look; did stir with his feet the indestruc- 
tible dust of this old earth, and center in 
himself, as we all do, the whole interest 
and meaning of the universe,” he has 
clothed the known facts of Columbus’s 
career in language the most romantic 
and dramatic, has sought to grasp the 
unknown facts by the aid of conjecture, 
and has at all times set the stage of action 
with striking and picturesque scenery. 
His exordium prepares us for a book 
not cast along conventional lines.  In- 
stead of the usual introductory chapter 
dealing with the ancestry, birth, etc., of 
the hero, we have what is really a little 
essay on the emotions aroused in the 
mind of man by contemplation of the 
sea, an essay which finds its justification 
in Mr. Young’s view-point of Columbus 
as owing his great achievement to the 
domination of an idea born of night 
watches on the vasty deep. ‘Then fol- 
lows, not in one chapter but in several, 
a bold reconstruction of that least-known 
period in the discoverer’s life—the period 
of his infancy, youth, and early voyages. 
It is a period full of gaps from the docu- 
mentary standpoint, and one which most 
biographers traverse hurriedly, But Mr. 
Young lingers, determined to make the 
most of the few bare facts available, and 
evidently hoping to give his readers 
some measure of understanding into the 
influences that went to shape Columbus’s 
career. and it may be to account for the 


failings that modern research has_ so 
mercilessly exposed. Here, therefore, 


we find our author making liberal use of 
the gift of imagination with which he is 
richly endowed. Nor does he disdain 
the use of imagination when he comes 
to surer ground—to the years of sojourn 
in Portugal, of hope long deferred, of 
the discovery, of the successive voyages, 
and of the failures as a colonial admin- 
istrator. There is space for but one 
quotation to illustrate the method pur- 
sued, a quotation from Mr. Young’s ac- 
count of the departure from Palos on the 
ever-memorable voyage to the unknown 
lands of the setting sun: 


The time for meditations -grows short. 
Lights are moving about in the town beneath ; 
there is an unwonted midnight stir and 
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bustle ; the whole population is up and about, 
running hither and thither with lamps and 
torches through the starlit night. The tide 
is flowing; it will be high water before 
dawn: and with the first of the ebb the little 
fleet is to set sail. The stream of hurrying 
sailors and townspeople sets towards the 
church of Saint George, where mass is to be 
said and the Sacrament administered to the 
voyagers. The calls and shouts die away ; 
the bell stops ringing , and the low mutter- 
ing voice of the priest is heard beginning 
the Office. The light of the candles shines 
upon the gaudy roof and over the altar upon 
the wooden image of Saint George vanquish- 
ing the dragon, upon which the eyes of 
Christopher rested during some part of the 
service, and where to-day your eyes may 
rest also if you make that pilgrimage. The 
moment approaches; the bread and thé wine 
are consecrated; there is a shuffling of 
knees and feet; then a pause. The clear 
notes of the bell ring out upon the warm, 
dusky silence—once, twice, thrice; the living 
God and the cold presence of dawn enter 
the church together. Every head is bowed; 
and for once at least every heart of that 
company beats in unison withthe rest. And 
then the Office goes on, and the dark-skinned 
congregation streams up to the sanctuary 
and receives the Communion, while the blue 
light of dawn increases and the candles pale 
before the coming day. And then out again 
to the boats with shoutings and farewells, 
for the tide has now turned ; hoisting of sails 
and tripping of anchors and breaking out of 
gorgeous ensigns; and the ships are mov- 
ing! The Maria leads, with the sign of the 
Redemption painted on her mainsail, and 
the standard of Castile flying at her mizzen ; 
and there is cheering from ships and from 
shore, and a faint sound of bells from the 
town of Huelva. 

Thus, the sea being calm and a fresh 
breeze blowing off the land, did Christopher 
Columbus set sail from Palos at sunrise on 
Friday, the 3d of August, 1492. 


No need to point out how strongly 
this smacks of the historical romance ; 
and, the passage quoted being typical, 
such is the flavor of the work throughout. 
ot that Mr. Young shows himself at all 
times master of the romanticist’s art. 
Occasionally there seems to be a. strain- 
ing after effect, and not infrequently 
there are crudities and floridities of 
diction that offend the more because of 
their unexpectedness. But, bearing in 
mind the fact that he achieves the ex- 
ceedingly difficult task of bringing the 
man of the twentieth century into intimate 
touch with the man of the fifteenth, that 
he visualizes Columbus as few, if any, of 
his previous biographers have done, and 
that in addition to the gift of imagination 
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he displays the scholar’s passion for 
mastery of the facts; and bearing stll 
more firmly in mind that he has written 
his book, not primarily for the special 
student, but for those readers—and their 
name is legion—to whom history profits 
nothing unless it be given a romantic 
setting, the judgment of candid criticism 


Comment on 


The three hundredth anniversary 
Beza 
of the death of the great reformer 
Beza was appropriately celebrated in Geneva 
recently by meetings which lasted three days 
and were addressed by eminent men. Itisa 
satisfaction to students of history, especially 
of church history, that some of these dis- 
courses have now been printed and pub 
lished with rare illustrations.": Among the dis- 
courses are those of Protessor Doumergue, 
representing the Evangelical churches, and of 
Baron Schickler, representing the Reformed 
churches of France; of Professor Vuilleuw 
mier, of the University of Lausanne, and of 
Professor Borgeaud, the eminent historian 
and inespecial the historian of the “ Academy 
of Calvin,” now the University of Geneva, as 
his recently published tome demonstrates. 
For many years, at least to 
the British public, the late 
Birket Foster seemed the water-color painter 
par excellence. He was not undeserving of 
this reputation. He combined, and often 
ideally, exactness of reproduction with pure 
poetic feeling. With this enviable equip- 
ment, his range oi subjects was gratifyingly 
wide: It covered not only England, whieh 
he knew intimately from end to end, but also 
France, which he knew hardly less well, the 
Rhine, and Venice. The painter's lovable 
personality well matched his attractive pie 
tures. It should be a satisfaction to English- 
men and also to many Americans to own the 
handsome just-published volume? in which 
they will find a wealth of charming illustra- 
tions, some of them in color, of very many of 
Foster's works. Mr. Cundall, one of the 
artist’s oldest friends. furnishes some capital 
biographical and critical comment. 


Birket Foster 


The appointment of 
Judge Wiltley to be 
the head of the new 
United States Court in China has called 
special attention to consular jurisdiction in 


Consular Jurisdiction 
in the Orient 


Théodore de Béze. Compte rendu publié par lar Seeete 

du Musée de la R tormution. 
Atar,” Geneva, Switzerland 

2 Rirket Foster, R.W.S. By H. M. Cundall, 

S.A. The Macmillan Company, New York. §, net 


must be in his favor. At the same time, 
it is our opinion that he has pressed the 
theories of the picturesque school toa 
dangerous extreme, and he could have 
attained his purpose with even greater 
surety, and withoyt any sacrifice of the 
dramatic elements of the story, by writ- 
ing with more restraint. 


Current Books 


the Orient. Judge Wilfley’s court does not 
come under the jurisdiction of our Depart- 
ment of Justice. The court was created to 
take the place of consular courts. It 1s thus 
under the jurisdiction of our Department of 
State. Consular courts have been necessary 
in countries where governmental conditions 
have not afforded proper recourse to our 
citizens. In Japan, however, the conclusion 
of treaties ten years ago, recognizing the 
judicial autonomy of that country, ended the 
system of consular extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion under which foreigners had been privt- 
leged to reside and trade there. Of course 
such a system demands peculiar qualifica- 
tions on the part of our diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives. In general, the char- 
acter of those representatives has been good. 
A number of flagrant exceptions to this rule 
in recent times, however, shows the desira- 
bility of having stricter courts of proceed- 
ings, which would also demand the service 
of men ot greater attainments, efficiency, and 
character. Hence the institution of the 
United States Court for China. The diffi- 
culties already encountered by Judge Wilfley 
in presiding over that court, not only with 
those who come before him for trial but also 
with the Shanghai attorneys, make the publt- 
cation of Dr. Hinckley’s “ American Consular 
Jurisdiction in the Orient” * pecuharly timely 
Dr. Hinckley himself is a colleague of the 
officials of the new Chinese court. After 
reviewing historic forms of extraterritoriality 
and the list of our treaties with countries of 
the Orient, after summarizing American and 
foreign statutes establishing the system of 
consular courts, he discusses legal rights 
under such jurisdiction—among them, nation- 
ality, the rule of domicile, marriage, persons 
accused of crime, real property, taxation, 
commercial privileges, and the rights of 
missionaries. Appended to this are chapters 
on international tribunals, on the foreign 
settlements in China, and on the grounds for 


l1American Consular Jurisdiction m the Orient. By 
Hinckley. W. H, Lowdermilk & Co,, Washing- 
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relinquishing foreign jurisdiction. There 
follow the texts of various statutes, rules, and 
regulations, of great importance to students 
of international law. The work is amply 
indexed. 


The author of these poems’ 
brings to her work noticeable 
strength of thought and un- 
usual feeling for rhythm. The title poem is 
addressed to the mysterious power only 
partly subdued to our uses, and expresses in 
highly poetic language the fantastic yet 
enduring quality of electric forces, whose 
“touch is flame ” and whose “ kiss is death.” 
Among the verses that linger in the memory 
are “The City,” “ A Choice,” “ In a Hospital 
Ward,” and “ Love’s Refuge.” 


A CHOICE 
Those who have fallen let others seek, 
With soothing voice and litting hand; 
If God but give me leave to speak 
One word ot cheer to those who stand. 


The Electric 
Spirit 


Let others with their love entold 
The feebler souls that cling to wrong ; 
I would but touch with steadying hold 
The bitter burdens ot the strong. 


Great, patient souls, that make no plaint, 
Till death reveals the weight they bore! 

They close the ranks of those who faint, 
And take their toils torevermore. 


Mr. Henry H. Cunynghame 
has compiled a valuable vol- 
ume? for that already valuable series, “ The 
Connoisseur’s Library.” ‘The volumes com- 
nosing this library are models of book-mak- 
ing. Mr. Cunynghame has some surprising 
things to say to the general reader; for 
instance, the original of enamel work was 
not for the purpose of beautiful ornamenta- 
tion, but for the preservation in a convenient 
manner of gems and metals which were sup- 
posed to possess various occult virtues. We 
are told about the various methods of enamel- 
ing, such as the putting of enamels into 
cloisons or cavities scooped out of plates of 
copper, or of using them as a sort of paint, 
and putting them on in layers without metal- 
lic boundaries. The author then deals chron- 
ologically with enameling, distinguishing 
especially the work of the early Gauls and 
Byzantines. 


Enameling 


There is a gratifyingly 
increasing appreciation 
of furniture and wood- 
carving as a distinct branch of art. Some 
American houses have been furnished with a 
really exquisite appreciation of the art value 
of furniture as well as of its utility. Col- 
lectors and others will welcome this hand- 


lL The Electric Spirit and Other Poems. By Marion 
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some volume' descriptive of a wonderful 
collection of old furniture, wood-carvings, 
bindings, stained glass, and other objects of 
art. The interesting text is immensely rein- 
forced by nearly two hundred itilustrations. 
Mr. -J. Pierpont Morgan has 
just given to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 
City, a notable series of Flemish-Burgundian 
tapestries, undoubtedly the most important 
giftof the kind ever made in America. The 
gift adds special interest to the publica. 
tion of asum_.tuous volume? on tapestry from 
the earliest times till the present day by Mr. 
W.G. Thomson. He has been very fortu- 
nate in being able to illustrate his own text. 
The pictures number over eighty, are in 
color and half-tone, on full-page plates and 
in the text. While the subject of tapestry 
interests every lover of decoration, it is not 
as appreciated as it should be. Its records 
throw valuable side-lights on history. In the 
present volume we find many more instances 
than are generally known where national 
events have been commemorated and where 
sovereigns and princes have paved the way 
to negotiations and treaties desired by them 
by the timely gift of a costly tapestry. Fi- 
nally, tapestries give us a wonderfully graphic 
idea of house construction and decoration, 
of folk and home life of old times. It seems 
strange that descriptions of this art should 
have been neglected in the field of English 
literature, but the greatly increasing interest 
in that art in our own day makes the publica- 
tion of Mr. Thomson’s book timely. It is, as 
well, in paper, print, binding, and weight of 
volume, a model publication. 

A book to be read in connection 
Lombardy . 2 

with Symonds’s “Age of the 
Despots ” has long been a desideratum—a 
clear and comprehensive account of North 
Italy from the Roman times down at least to 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Such 
a book is now at hand in Mr. Butler’s “ Lom- 
bard Communes.”? In our time Lombardy is 
circumscribed within comparatively narrow 
limits, but when, in the year 568, the Lom- 
bards invaded Italy, the whole northern part 
of the peninsula was regarded by them as 
one homogeneous country. It is interesting 
to note in the development of subsequent 
history that the lakes—Como, Maggiore, and 
the rest—played a relatively small part, and 
it is equally interesting to note the very large 
part played by the cities of the plain, not 


A History of 
Tapestry 


1The Talbot J. Taylor Collection: Furmture. Woo1- 
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2A History of Tag the Earhest Times until 
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only wealthier but also more democratic 
than were those of the hills and mountains. 
In no very picturesque phrase, but at the 
same time in easily understood language, 
Mr. Butler recounts the history of the City- 
States of Lombardy, the rule of the early 
bishops, the rights of the communes, the 
history of Milan, Lombardy’s natural capital, 
the first and second Lombard Leagues, and 
the final struggles of the communes. 


Our present Secretary 
of State is rapidly ad 
ing to his Jaurets. 
During the compara- 
tively short time since Colonel Hay’s death, 
Mr. Root has not only put the impress of his 
forceful personality upon the State Depart- 
ment, but has distinctly molded the currents 
of American political thought throughout 
the world. He has done this first of all by 
such notable speeches at home as his Hearst 
destroying address last summer at Utiea, 
and abroad by his series of epoch-making 
speeches in South America, but he may now 
mold the currents of political thought even 
more powerfully by means of the press. The 
American Society of International Law, of 
which he is the president, has begun the 
publication of “The American Journal of 


A Notable Help to 
Students of 
International Law 


International Law,” a quarterly. The first 


volume! is new before us. In his preface to 
the number Mr. Root calls attenticn to the 
increase of popular control over national 
conduct as the distinctive mark of contem- 
porary political development olf our time 
This makes it constantly more important 
that in each country the great body of the 
people should have a just conception of their 
international rights and duties. Of course 
a principal means in bringing about this 
desirable condition is to promote popular 
habits of reading and thinking about inter. 
national affairs. As Mr. Root says, “ The 
more clearly and universally the people of a 
country realize the international obligations 
and duties of their country, the less likely 
they will be to resent the just demands of 
other countries that those obligations and 
duties be observed.” Again, “ The more 
familiar the people of a country are with the 
rules and customs of self-restraint and cour 
tesy between nations, which long experience 
has shown to be indispensable for preserving 
the peace of the world, the greater will be 
the tendency to refrain from publicly diseuss- 
ing controversies with otner countries In 
such a way as to hinder peaceful settlement 
by wounding sensibilities or arousing anger 
and prejudice on the other side.” The true 


1The American Journal ot International Law. Vol. 1. 
First Quarter. Published by the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, at the Waverly Press, Baltimore, 
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basis of peace is certainly to be found in a 
just and considerate spirit among the people, 
and a means to this end is a familiarity with 
international law that will form and lead pub- 
lic opin:on. The present number also includes 
articles by ex-Secretary of State Foster, 
Professor Moore, formerly First Assistant 
Secretary of State, Judge-Advocate-General 
Davis, Professor Hershey, of the University 
of Indiana, Professor Wilson, of Brown 
University, and other eminent authorities. 
The editorial, comment covers a wide range 
of subject, and there is a chronicle of sug- 
gestive international events. Then comesa 
list of public documents relating to and the 
condensed text of judicial decisions involv- 
1 4 questions of international law. Finally, 
there is a department of book reviews in 
which we note interesting notices of about 
forty books in about twenty pages. <A sup- 
plement to the quarterly, of about one-quarter 
the thickness, published in the same form, 
admirable color of cover, paper and print, 
comprises certain official documents of note. 
The supplement is separately paged and 
sewed, and will be separately indexed im 
order that these original texts may be bound 
by themselves. ‘The work as a whole is in- 
valuable to the student of international law. 
To all members of the American Society of 
International Law the price is fifty centsa 
number; to non-members the price of single 
numbers is one dollar each. 
We are glad to see a new edition 
Panama 
of Ceneral Abbot s valuable 
book.* It is in many ways the 
best compendium of information as to physi- 
cal conditions, engineering natural diffi- 
culties, and the merits of different canal 
projects to be had anywhere. The book was 
originally published some two years ago, and 
to this revised edition a new chapter has 
been added carrying on the historical narra- 
tive since the transfer of the work to the 
United States: passages have aiso been 
introduced into other chapters with recent 
data regarding climate, hydraulic 
and the new projects under way since the 
United States has begun its efforts. Thus 
the history of the enterprise throughout is 
covered and the technology and information 
of the book brought down to 1907. 


In their revolt against Roman 
sensuality the early Christians 
went so far as to revolt against sensuousness 
also. ‘Their art took no account of the hu- 
man form divine. They enveloped the body 
in draperies. ‘They even conventionalized 
face, hands, and feet. Giotto was the first 


Pollaiuolo 
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artist after the Greeks and Romans to give 
solidity and weight to the body, and Dona- 
tello the first to realize its superficial forms 
and to endow the nude with mind. But Pol- 
laiuolo was the first fully to present the actual 
structure of muscle and bone, the actual 
movements of limb and joint. Though, cu- 
riously enough, Pc!!aiuolo was of all his con- 
temporaries apparently the one least influ- 
enced by classic art, it may be claimed that 
he was also the one most genuinely to influ- 
ence theart of his time. He certainly paved 
the way for Leonardo and Michelangelo. 
In his various Florentine studies Mr. Ber- 
enson has paid considerable attention to 
Pollaiuolo, it is true, but, strange as it may 
seem, no book exclusively dealing with that 
artist has heretofore been published. Fortu- 
nately, such a “find” in material comes to 
Miss Cruttwell’s competent hands; her vol- 
ume on the Robbias shows what she might 
be expected to do with it. Like that book, 
so the present * has permanent value. Prac- 
tically for the first time, Pollaiuolo’s place 
as painter, sculptor, draughtsman, designer, 
engraver, and goldsmith is definitely and 
popularly defined, and the attention of stu- 
dents is awakened as not before to Pollai- 
uolo’s real influence and place in the history 
of art. 


P Mr. Maugham makes a valu- 
Bast’ Africa able contribution in this boo 

to the not very easily obtainable 
existing stock of knowledge about Portu- 
guese East Africa. He has been consul for 
Mozambique and other ports, he is evidently 
a keen sportsman, and it is equally evident 
that he has made some study of race charac- 
teristics, native superstitions, local dialects, 
and physical features of the country about 
which he writes. Photographs, mainly of 
large game and types of native races, add to 
the interest of the work. 


The daughter of an 
ancient Milanese house, 
Christina Belgiojoso-T ri- 
vulzio, was six years old when the abdication 
of Napoleon again gave North Italy to Aus- 
tria. She matured inan atmosphere of politi- 
cal unrest and resentment, later to develop 
into actual revolution. Tall, pale, and beau- 
tiful to look at; melodramatic in manner, vain 
and erratic, of great fortune, thorough educa- 
tion, of rather masculine training, of distin- 
guistied social position by birth, marriage, and 
environment, passionately patriotic, the Prin- 
cess was an extraordinary figure. She had 
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marked genius for organization, whether in 
prosaic pioneer work necessary to establish- 
ing agricultural experiments on her own 
estates, which more than once had been 
sequestrated; in assembling the various 
social elements for her brilliant sa/oz, or, 
finally and chiefly, as an indefatigable con- 
spirator in. collecting revolutionary forces 
together and in endowing them with some- 
thing of herown enthusiasm. For hers wasa 
real enthusiasm, although she was a hysteri- 
cal woman who lived in hysterical times— 
at least the times were hysterical as she un- 
derstood them. The times were also morally 
out of joint, and in drawing her portrait * Mr. 
Whitehouse has shown excellent taste and 
restraint. The Princess moved in circles 
where scandal was rife; wherever there has 
been “gabble” the biographer gives both 
his heroine and his readers the benefit of the 
doubt. The Princess’s personal charm, to- 
gether with her long connection with revolu- 
tionary and other movements and with the 
public men of her day, brought to her a circle 
of friends as varied as it was picturesque. 
Among them we find Cavour, Verdi, Bellini, 
Heine, Margaret Fuller, George Sand, Alfred 
de Musset, Thiers, and the good old Lafay- 
ette. To these in 1846 the Princess added 
the then poverty-stricken Louis Napoleon. 
She sought him out in his London lodgings 
and unfolded to him her plan to liberate 
Italy. Did he not think of it and her when, 
years later, he was a prime mover in that lib- 
eration? Mr. Whitehouse has given us not 
only an interesting biography but a vivacious 
history of the first three-quarters of the past 
century in leading to one of the greatest 
achievements of that century, the unification 
and liberation of Italy. 


The Russo-Japa- 
nese War affected 
international law 
First, it aided in solving some 
disputed questions. Secondly, it gave rise 
to some new precedents. In either case, the 
war was an indication of the existing con- 
dition of international morality. Written 
exclusively from the standpoint of diplomacy 
and international law,a history of the war 
has been, of course, a desideratum ever since 
that war closed. It is a satisfaction, there- 
fore, to chronicle the appearance of such a 
work in the stout, well-printed volume com- 
piled by Dr. Hershey, Professor of Political 
Science and International Law in the Uni- 
versity of Indiana? After discussing the 
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causes of the war and its outbreak, Profes- 
sor Hershey treats of such subjects as the 
construction, sale, and exportation by new 
trals of war-ships; of submarine boats and 
other vessels intended tor belligerent servy- 
ice; of the rights of neutral merchantmen, 
especially the right of visit and search, and 
of the alleged right of seeking neutral prizes; 
of the rights and privileges of belligerent 
armed vessels in neutral ports and waters; 
of submarine mines; of wireless telegraphy ; 
of ceutraband of war. Dr. Hershey also 
discusses ovr interpretation of international 
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law and our conduct in respect to neutral 
rights and duties—the John Hay note and 
Chinese neutrality, for instance. He finally 
treats our relations with England as affected 
by the war. A chapter of special interest to 
army men has to do with Russian and Japan- 
ese warfare and on the relations of the bellig- 
erents with each other. As might be expected, 
the final chapter of this interesting and sug- 
gestive volume has the Treaty of Portsmouth 
as its subject; we might wish that the chap- 
ter had been longer. Of course the work is 
amply indexed. 


Letters to The Outlook 


EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY IN THE 
SOUTH 

In an article in The Outlook for March 16 
Robert W. Bruére asserts that Vanderbilt 
University and the Randolph-Macon Wo- 
man’s College are the only two “ institutions 
of higher learning south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line whose entrance requirements 
are up to the standard adopted by the [Car- 
negie}] Foundation ;” this statement does in- 
justice to at least one institution in the South, 
namely, Rollins College, at Winter Park, 
Florida. 

Rollins College provides a four years’ 
course of study covering one hundred and 
thirty-six points, 7.¢., an average of seventeen 
recitations a week for eight semesters ; and 
it requires for admission to the Freshman 
cliss four full years of preparatory work, 
covering the same number of points as in the 
college. For admission .o the Freshman 
class in the classical course it requires seven 
years of language study, and for admission 
to the Freshman class of the scientific 
course four years of language study, together 
with Civil Government, English History, 
Elementary Astronomy, and Physical Geog- 
raphy, besides, in both courses, the usual 
amount of mathematical, English, and sub- 
preparatory work. It fully meets the require- 
ments of the Carnegie Foundation. Several 
graduates of Rollins Academy have been 
admitted to the Freshman class of leading 
universities and colleges of the North, and 
several students in the College have been 
admitted ad eundem to advanced classes in 
these universities and colleges, where they 
have made Phi Beta Kappa rank. I may 
add that one of the recent graduates of the 
College is now serving as tutor in Columbia 
University, and a graduate of the Academy, 
who also took a portion of his college course 
here. as assistant professor in the Leland 


Stanford Junior University. A member of 
the present Senior class, who is also a gradu- 
ate of the Academy, lately passed the Re- 
sponsions examination and has been ap- 
pointed to a Rhodes Scholarship at Oxford, 
England. 

Wa. F. BLACKMAN, President. 


Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
Office ot the President. 


In Mr. Bruére’s interesting article entitled 
“Educational Efficiency,” in The Outlook, 
March 16, the following statement occurs: 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College and Vanderbilt 
University are the only two other institutions of 
higher learning [Tulane University had just been 
mentioned] south of Mason and Dixon’s-line whose 
entrance requirements are up to the standard adopted 
by the [Carnegie] Foundaticn. 

The language of this statement suggests 
that its source is to be found on page 25 of 
President Pritchett’s report. The report 
itself is somewhat open to criticism at that 
point, but does not justify Mr. Bruére’s more 
explicit putting of the case. 

“South of Mason and Dixon’s line ” is not 
a rhetorical but a mathematical expression. 
That historic line coincides with the parallel 
of 39° 43’ 26.3” north latitude. The latitude 
of Baltimore is 39° 17’ north. Baltimore, 
therefore, is south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
It is the seat of two “ institutions of higher 
learning ” whose entrance requirements are 
fifteen points, while the “standard of the 
Foundation” is but fourteen points—Johns 
Hopkins University and the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Baltimore. If Mr. Bruére holds to 
the form of his statement, he is bound to add 
these institutions to the three which he has 
named. The writer of such an able article 


cannot fail to see the importance of the cor- 
rection asked. 
Jno. B. VAN METER (Dean). 
Tne Woman’s College. Ealtimore. 
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WALT WHITMAN AGAIN 

We were very much interested in a letter 
from James H. Ecob published in The 
Outlook March 2. The writer of the letter 
attacks Whitman in a most uncompromising 
manner. He accuses the bard of almost 
every act of indecency and of immorality in 
the catalogue. We have been students of 
Whitman fora couple of years, and we would 
be very grateful to Mr. Ecob if he will give 
us his authority for his assertions. 

We have read Whitman’s poems thought- 
fully and seriously, and we have been unable 
to find anything but the loftiest and the 
purest spirit. We have searched the pages 
of his biographers, and they are unanimous 
in declaring that his life was sweet and 
wholesome. If Mr. Ecob knows of better 
authority for his accusations than John 
Addington Symonds, John Burroughs, and 
R. M. Bucke—Whitman’s friends and biog- 
raphers—we, as seekers after truth, wish he 
would enable us to extend our studies. 

Mr. Ecob said that Whitman associated 
with the “toughs and bums” of the city. 
He associated with the common man—the 
man who labors from morning until night 
with his hands. He loved this common 
man; he understood him; and he wrote 
about him. Surely that cannot be such a 
serious crime, for he was following the ex- 
ample of the Great Leader, Christ. 

“Not one honorable act or sentiment to 
his credit,” is another statement made by 
his detractor. During the war Whitman 
gave his strength and the health of his future 
years to nursing his wounded brothers, whom 
he loved most tenderly. If he never did 
anything else, that one act cannot be wholly 
ignored. Opening a volume of Whitman at 
random, we chance to see this line, ‘‘ There 
is no trade or employment but the young 
man following it may become a hero.” 
Surely there is some good in that sentiment. 

During the war Whitman contracted blood- 
poisoning, and he later suffered a_ stroke of 
paralysis. Perhaps these facts explain why 
he seemed “ too idle and helpless to earn his 
own living.” 

John Burroughs, who knew him well, says 
of him: “ That Whitman’s life was a sane, 
temperate, manly one, free from excesses, 
free from perversions and morbidities of a 
mammonish, pampered, over stimulated age, 
I do believe. Indeed, I may say I kuow. 
The one impression he never failed to make— 
physically, morally, intellectually—on young 
and old, women and men, was that of health, 
sanity, sweetness. He felt the ties of uni- 
versal brotherhood as few have felt it. It 
was nota theory with him, but a fact that 
shaped his life and colored his poems, 


‘Whoever degrades another degrades me, 
and the thought fired his imagination.” 
Whitman, like other prophets, was mis- 
understood and scourged by his fellow-men ; 
but he went on giving his message to the 
world undaunted. Listen to his courageous 
spirit : 
“ One effort more. my altar this bleak sand; 


That Thou, O God, my lite hast hghted, 
With ray of hght, steady, ineffable, vouchsafed of 


Thee, 

Light rare, untellable, lighting the very light, 

Beyond all signs, descriptions, languages ; 

For that, O God, be it my latest word, here on my 
knees, 

Old, poor, and paralyzed, I thank Thee. 

My hands, my limbs grow nerveless, 

My brain feels rack’d, bewilder’d, 

Let the old timbers part, I will not part, 

I will cling fast to Thee, O God, though the waves 
buffet me, 

Thee, Thee at least I know.” 

E. H. J. A. S. 

Butte, Montana. 

[Dr. Ecob’s letter was a reply to the opin- 
ions of The Outlook expressed in a book 
review. It seemed to us that it was perfectly 
apparent that The Outlook entirely disagreed 
with Dr. Ecob’s position. —THE EpiTors.] 


A PATRIOTIC OBJECT 


An organized effort is to be made to pur- 
chase, restore, and preserve the home of 
Francis Scott Key, author of the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” in Washington. It stands 
on the main street of old Georgetown ina 
dilapidated condition and covered with ad- 
vertisements. Its present condition is dis- 
graceful, and unlessit is soon bought it must 
be torn down to make way for business. The 
owner is willing to wait a while and to sell ata 
reasonable price as his contribution towards 
the preservation of the mansion where Key 
lived at the time when the National anthem 
was written and for twenty years besides, 
and where all his children were born. 

A society for the purchase and preservation 
of the house has just been incorporated in 
Washington, with Commissioner Macfarland 
as President; Admiral Dewey, Admiral 
Schley, Justice Barnard, and others, as Vice- 
Presidents; Francis Scott Key Smith, grand- 
son of the poet, as Secretary; and W. D. 
Hoover, National Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, as Treasurer. The society asks $25,000 
for the purchase, repair, and maintenance of 
the Key home, and will give a certificate of 
membership, signed by the officers, to every 
member paying the modest dues of one 
dollar a year. Admiral Dewey, who secured 
the official adoption by the navy (which was 
followed by the army) of the “ Star-Spangled 
Banner” as the only National air to be played 
at all ceremonies, is taking a special interest 
in this undertaking, aii 
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“The Man Who Trains His Muscles 
Trains and Builds His Brains” 


These words from no less an authority than Woods 
Hutchinson, M.D., printed in a recent magazine arti- 
cle, express a thought worth fortunes to the business 
and professional men of this country. 

Pause tor a moment and consider—that your suc- 
cess, your happiness, your very /z/e depends upon a 
machine so complicated and so delicately adjusted as 
to make the most perfect example of man’s inventive 
wenius seem crude. A mechanism of nerves, tissues, 
and muscles built on a tramework of bone. 


A caretul, successtul business. man never would 
expect (nor does he) to turn out perfect work with the 
machinery of his factory out of adjustment or m need 
ot repair A worn bearing, a loose pulley, or dull tools 
ire far too important to be neglected. In fact, he 
knows they are a serious detriment to his business. 


And yet, there are thousands of business men trying 
to do important work with their bodily machinery 
sadly in need of adjustment and repair: never stop- 
ping to think that the difference between good health 
and “fairly good health” is just the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 


Pause fc: a moment and consider whether or not 
you are one of these men. Whether your physical 
machinery needs repair or adjustment. A careful 
consideration now of the warning given by Dr. Hutch- 
inson, that “THE MAN WHO BUILDS HIS 
MUSCLES, TRAINS AND BUILDS HIS 
BRAINS,” may help you to avoid the danger of a 
possible breakdown—perhaps not so very far ahead. 

Headaches, liver or kidney trouble, indigestion, 


constipation, insomnia, or excessive flesh—any one of 
these troubles should never be neglected, for froma 
business standpoint it 1s a rank folly, and particularly 
so when nature can be induced to make the necessary 
repairs wethout the need of medicine. 

Just how Nature can be persuaded to do this work I 
stand ready to show you. To obtain this knowledge 
myself required years of study. And yet the Physio- 
logical Method of Exercise, which 1s the secret of it, 
is simple to a surprising degree, requires but a few 
minutes’ time each day, 1s fascinating to practice, and 
demands no sacrifice or change of habits. 

The stand I take 1s not equivocal. I promise you 
certain definite results and charge a moderate fee for 
my instruction and advice. If I fail I return the fee— 
every cent of zt. My character and responsibility are 
vouched for by hundreds of business men of the high- 
est standing who have been benefited py my work. 

As to my financial standing I refer by permission to 
the Worcester National Bank and the Worcester Trust 
Company. The Presidents of both institutions, by 
the way, have studied my methed and are enthusiastic 
advocates of it. 

Tell me briefly what your condition is and I will 
write you a personal letter explaining just what I can 
do for you. I will also send you my book—“ How to 
Keep a Good Grip on Your Health.” It contains 
much that 1s interesting, much that is of value. 

The first step towards success, happiness, and long 
life 1s health and I can help you to attain it. Write 
me to-day. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON, 345 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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THE OUTLOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLI” HED 


50 YEARS 


- 


and are receiving more fay- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined, 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can Own a VOS®@ piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 
ete., giving full information 
muiled free. 

& VOSe & SONS PIANO CO., 
= 157Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 


TOILET PAPER 


The exceptional strength and 
softness, combined with the 
perfect antiseptic qualities of 
aromaticCanada Balsam,make 


Balsam 


Sanitissue 
ANITISSUE 


OTT YAPER Co 
PHILADELPHIA. 


the perfect toilet paper. In 
sheets and rolls. Wrapped 
in parchment, in sealed 
cartons, 25 sheets free. $1 
worth sent prepaid aay 


where 
SCOTT 
PAPER CO. 


517 Glenwood Ave. 
Phila., Pa. 


We have a special prop- 
osition for office build- 
ings and public places 

saving 20 per cent. to 40 


per cent. 


WANTED! We want to teach you the Real 
Estate, General Brokerage & Insurance business 
by mail and appoint you 

SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest Co-operative state 
and B rokerage Co. in the Work 
. 25.00 to %100.00 Wee kly 
without any investment of Ca vital. Excellent 
to YOU. ‘Thorough Com- 
mercial LAW Course free to each Representa- 
tive. Write A free 62-page book which gives 
full information how you can make yourself in- 


Cuts 

and trims the 

nails quicker, easier and 
better than knife or scissors. 


Gem Nail Clippe 


Made of the finest tool steel—takes up no iP in pe pocket 
—practically indestructible. Kemoves and prevents hang 
— Sold by dealers generally or sent by mail— 

Price 2 Cents. 


THE H.C.COOK CO., 35 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 


The Book of the Hour 


Mineral Wealth 


Shows how the prosperity of this country has been coincident with 
the development of its mineral resources. All the important facts 
relating to discovery of minerals in America and production to date. 


THE WEST The recent 


discoveries 


SOUTH fiture 
MEXICO 


Its progress since develop- 
ment ineral resources 

** Mineral Wealth ”’ is prepared in condensed form and interesting 

style. Specially valuable at the present time when mines and mining 

are attracting the attention of the general public. Contains Judge 

Goodwin’s answer to Daniel Guggenheim ; important statistics, etc. 


A limited edition bound in cloth has just been published; single copies 
will be mailed to interested parties upon request. 


WM. B. MUCKLOW, Publisher, 10 Wall St., New York 


Absolutely safe and conservative. Free from fluc- 
tuations. Interest paid menthly, quarterly, or semi- 
annually. Send for bookiet “* A.” 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $300,000.00 


iz SALT LAKE SECURITY QTRUST 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by Real Estate. Interest 
payable January and July Ist. An 
absolutely safe investment. Send for 
booklet “ A.” 


Shake- 
’s 


The Ben Greet Players 


as Shakespeare wrote them. Theaters, Universities, Collen. 5, 
Associations, etc. The Ben ~— ‘Woodland Players.” Open 
Air Plays May to September. Very few dates vacant sennem 47, 


Address care SANGER JORD. iN ; "E mpire Theater Bldg., N. Y 


dependent. Begin now. 
THE CROSS CO., 595 Reaper Block, Chicago 


PENSIONS FOR OLD MINISTERS 


The Trustees of the National Council earnestly invite all Congre- 
rationalists in the United States to share with them the privilege and 
uty of caring for aged and infirm ministers and widows, who, after 

many years of arduous and self-sacrificing labors in destitute fields 
on small pay, are left in actual need. Donations of $50,000 year'y 
are needed. Last year they were less than half that sum... Fur 
information address Wm. Rice, 287 Fourth Ave., New Yor 
Samuel B. Forbes, Treas,, Hartford, ol Mention Outleok. 
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FIND OUT 


The Kind of Food That Will Keep 
You Well 


[he true way is to find out what is best to 
eat and drink, and then cultivate a taste for 
those things instead of poisoning ourselves 
with improper, indigestible food, etc. 

\ conservative Mass. woman writes: 

“I have used Grape-Nuts 5 years for the 
young and for the aged; in sickness and in 
health; at first following directions carefully, 
later in a variety of ways as my taste and 
judgment suggested. 

* But its most special, personal benefit has 
been a substitute for meat, and served dry 
with cream when rheumatic troubles made it 
important for me to give up the ‘ coffee habit.’ 

“Served in this way with the addition of 
a cup of hot water and a little fruit it has been 
used at my morning meal for six months, dur- 
ing which time my health has much improved, 
nerves have grown steadier, and a gradual 
decrease in my excessive weight adds greatly 
to my comfort.” Name givengsy Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘ There’s a Reason.” 


Protect your savings by safe investment 
on a safe and sane basis of absolute security 
and 


o% a Year 


Fourteen years of uninterrupted success in 
selecting the best class of New York and Sub- 
urban Real Estate for loans to home-owners. 

Prompt payment of five per cent. earnings 
on every dollar for every day in our care 
without a single exception during the whole 
period. 

Almost two million dollars assets protect 
your investment, however small. 

The confidence and patronage of thouw- 
sands of prudent investors all over thé coun- 
try, some probably in your locality to whom 
we can refer you. 

All transactions under the restrictions and 
inspection of the New York Banking De 
partment. 

THESE ARE OUR GUARANTEES TO YOU! 


Start an account at any time, 
withdraw at your pleasure. 
Write for full particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


10 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 42d St., New York City 


Suits 
ORDER DO tO $25 


New York Styles 
EAR after year we re- 
ceive orders from 
women in all parts of the 
country who will allow no 
one else to make their cos- 
tumes. They say that we give 
perfect points 
of fit, style, excl eness, 
and individuality. 

Over 500,000 discriminat- 
ing women, many of whom 
were so difficult to fit that 
they could not be suited else- 
where, have found in our mail 
order system a solution of all 
their dressmaking troubles. 

Give us a trial order. You 
will never again go back to 
the ready-made suit, nor to 
the petty annoyances and de- 
lays of local dressmaking. 

You take no risks. Our sys- 
tem is so perfect, and our Cut- 
ters and Tailors so expert, that 
we guarantee to fit —_ and give 


you entire satis action or reiund 
your money. 


Onur Catalogue lllustrates 
and Describes: 


Suspender Suits 

$5.00 to $15 
Tailored Suits 

$7.50 to $25 
Shirt-Waist Suits 

$6.00 to $20 
Silk Suits 

$9.75 to $20 
Jumper Suits 

$6.00 to $20 
Skirts, $3.50 to $15 
Jackets 

$6.00 to $20 
Rain Coats 

$8.75 to $18 


Our prices include materials, hnings, trimmings, and 
making—the garment complete and ready to wear. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


Write Now While You Have Our Address Handy. Ask 
for Summer Catalogue No. 38 and samples of ma- 
terials from which to select. They will be sent free 
by return mail to any part of the United States. If 
possible, mention the colors you prefer, as this will 
enable us to send you a full assortment od just the 
samples you wish. es 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


216 West 24th Street, New York 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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Pacific Coast 


Are waiting every man of brain or brawn—- 
they are many and are calling you. Every 
day during March and April there is a low | 
rate from Chicago of 


to nearly all points in California, Washington 

and Oregon, with daily and personally con- 

ducted excursions in Pullman Tourist sleeping 
“ cars, S. A. Hutchison, Manager, 212 Clark 
| Street, Chicago, via 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Correspondingly low rates 
from all points. 


Tickets good on fast trains 

through to San Francisco, Los 

Angeles and North Pacific Coast 

Points. 
Write for itineraries, maps, booklets, 

time schedules, etc., to 


W. B. Aniskern, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
Chicago, lil. 
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Wherever there’s a New Perfection Oil Stove in the kitchen 
there you will find the pots and pans clean and bright. The 
New Perfection produces a flame without smoke or soot—a 
flame that gives quickest and cleanest results at least expense. 


For every cooking purpose there’s no better stove than the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


It will not overheat the kitchen like a coal or wood stove. 
Made in three sizes, with one, two, and three burners. Every 
stove warranted. If not at _ dealer’s, write to our nearest 
agency for descriptive circular. 


™ Rayo LAMP 


is the safest and best lamp for 
general household use. Its 
light-producing power is un- 
equaled. Made of brass 
throughout and beautifully 
nickeled. An ornament to 
any room. [Every lamp war- 
ranted. If not at yourdealer’s, 
write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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